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By Dr. E. W. BUTTERFIELD 


STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Our subject this morning is ‘‘ The Home, 
the School and the Community.’’ This is 
a mathematical series and we are profes- 
sionally interested only in the middle term. 
Our business is to receive the child from 
the home and, after eight or twelve or six- 
teen years, to deliver him fully to the com- 
munity. We are not concerned with what 
the home has been or with what the com- 
munity should be, for our sole job in the 
school is to take the child as he is and to 
train him for the community as it is. 

Our work would be the most monotonous 
of all if it were not for the fact that chil- 
dren are unlike and are going by divergent 
paths to occupations honorable but dis- 
similar. 

Children have at least four dimensions— 
linguistie longitude, manual latitude, phys- 
ical altitude, and that glorious fourth 
dimension known as ‘“‘sticktoitiveness.’’ 
Schools of the formal type which use one 
measure only, linguistic longitude, fail to 
note full ability or to predict ultimate 
success. 

In the Alpha High School, in the pleas- 
ant city of Gamma, are several seniors who 
have been tested, measured, weighted in 


1 Address before the General Session, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, at Detroit, Michigan, February 23. 


the balance and recorded with median 
finality. 

Jonathan Edwards, 7th, is tenth in a 
class of 120. His 1.Q. is 123. He has state 
recognition as a right fielder, and he can 
get into college on his athletics at any 
institution where this skill is subsidized by 
the alumni. Like Jonathan, Ist, he is 
so domineering that he is detested by all 
his teammates. He is a bright boy. 

Anne Bradestreet’s is a home where poly- 
syllabic English has had a breakfast table 
use for generations. She has known choice 
language from her infancy. She has dis- 
ordered nerves and poor health, which she 
ignores, but her I.Q. is 136. She will be 
valedictorian and her report ecards show 
only 95’s or better. She can not cook or 
drive a Ford, and she thinks that to have 
her stockings match her dress is an inconse- 
quential detail. She is a bright girl. 

Simon Lincoln had a paper route until 
he was old enough to work in the A. & P. 
store. He is the best actor in the class, 
and he writes the school news for the city 
daily. His repertorial style troubles the 
English department, and his oral speech is 
filled with solecisms. His 1.Q. is 106. His 
school ranks were in the second quartile 
until he wrote up for his paper the school’s 
‘*Initiatory Week.’’ He is now clearly in 
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the fourth quartile and the teachers doubt 
that he may be called a bright boy. 

Mary Tweesdale is immaculate in per- 
son. She makes her own clothes and 
dresses in quiet taste. She knows all about 
babies, and the mothers of the Auction 
Bridge Hill compete eagerly for her after- 
noon services on club day. Her I.Q. is 85. 
The teachers like her and give her 70 in 
Latin, mathematics and history, but she is 
very poor in definitions and in examina- 
tions she frequently confuses gerunds and 
quadrangles, satraps and vitamins, me- 
tonymy and monotony. She is a dull girl. 

Adolph Hanson is a physical robot. His 
eyes, ears, muscles and nerves are perfectly 
coordinated. He ean pitch first string ball 
and he is a high-grade batter. He sees the 
eurve of the ball, he places his hits aceu- 
rately, and he makes a quick getaway. He 
has good habits, is modest and very de- 
pendable. His 1.Q. is 100. He is in the 
fourth scholastic quartile. He failed al- 
gebra twice and French once. He was 
able to make up both subjects, however, to 
grateful and appreciative instructors after 
the two home runs which made successful 
the league game with the Sigma High 
School. He will be allowed to graduate, 
but he is a dull boy. 

Anastasia Kostakis is from a home where 
Greek alone is spoken. Her vocabulary 
goes but little beyond the words common 
to school life and to her school classes, with 
some street and cinema additions. She 
speaks slowly and very accurately. When 
the general intelligence test was given in 
her freshman year, because of her foreign 
language handicap her I.Q. was recorded 
as 62. She had enrolled in the academic 
course; but as soon as she was found not 
to be of college timber, she was transferred 
to the commercial course as one fitted for 
those of her scant ability. By this trans- 
fer she will graduate in the third quartile. 
However, her ranks are very low in geom- 


etry, biology and medieval history. In 
spite of this she is the fastest and most 
accurate typist in the school. She has won 
a Gregg ribbon and a peacock feather in 
shorthand, and when she transcribes the 
principal’s Monday morning talk to the 
school, she makes sense of the address and 
uses commas with good judgment and dis- 
crimination. Her manners are perfect. 
She is always pleasant and patient, and 
she smiles when any one speaks to her. Un- 
fortunately, she is a dull girl. 

William Grout is the son of a minor in- 
ventor and major handy man. He was 
brought up in his father’s shop and during 
the summer vacations he is the best diag- 
nostician in the National Garage and Ser- 
vice Station. He can do any thing with 
wood and metal and the word electricity 
neither scares nor stuns him. By the 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test he is 
a near genius. By the Terman test of 
mental aptitude he is a border line moror, 
and in his academic classes he is taught by 
teachers who are dullards by the Stenquist 
test and supernormal by the Terman test. 
He by error spoke disparagingly of Arnold 
in the first year ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum’’ 
class, and he is now taking over for the 
third time this course in literary apprecia- 
tion. He is going to complete it this year, 
as the teacher is unwilling to work longer 
with a literary imbecile. He is certainly 
a dull boy. 

Huldah Emerson has not missed a school 
day or a regular meal in twelve years. She 
weighs 135 pounds and is five feet seven 
inches tall. She is pleasant and resource- 
ful and is always discovering happinesses. 
Once she was caught singing in the school 
library while reading Strachey’s ‘‘Queen 
Victoria’’ and was given detention slips for 
a week. She is without nerves and she can 
be reproved without erying, but she be- 
lieves that the oral assignment and the 
written direction are to be implicitly 
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obeyed. She has not done notable work in 
a single class. Her examinations are 
always poor but passable. She is just 
plain dull, and all teachers are thankful 
that she has no college aspirations. 

These eight will graduate with 112 
others on June twenty-first. Two are 
bright, six are dull, with varying degrees 
of dulness, and so this is a fair sampling 
from the class or from humanity. Two 
bright and six interestingly dull. 

It is as easy to picture the future as the 
present of hypothetical individuals. Let 
us return after fifteen years. 

Jonathan Edwards—the boy with the 
Edwards ancestry, scholarly and dis- 
agreeable—is a lawyer as was his father 
and grandfather. He is savagely over- 
bearing and is not popular. He organizes 
a law ease with notable success, but he is 
not a good jury advocate. His wife is 
afraid of him and yet is very proud. Re- 
cently the Boston Transcript referred to 
him as a brilliant barrister. 

Anne Bradestreet—the scholarly imprac- 
tical girl from a literary home—won her 
Ph.D. in record time and was a college in- 





structor, associate and professor in the 
Omega Woman’s College. She is now the 
youngest dean of women in America and 
is trying to learn golf, with profit only to 
her caddies. The junior class has recently 
dedicated its yearbook to her as the perfect 
Phi Bete. 

Simon Lineoln—the actor and news re- 
porter who was poor in standardized En- 
glish—has been state president of Lions 
Clubs and is the best after-dinner speaker 
in that oganization. Except for this 
weekly debauch, he is a high-powered auto 
salesman. The school superintendent who 
knows Simon’s scintillating wit is surprised 
that the Lincoln boys in school are dull. 

Mary Tweesdale—the neat, dull, lovable 
mothers’ helper—married, when twenty- 
one, William Jones, a foreman in the ham- 
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mer room of a small steel plant. He 
wanted a quiet home. There are four 
children now, and the baby carriage be- 
came first a Chevrolet and then a Buick. 
Mary and William are very happy. Mary 
is secretary of the woman’s club, and Wil- 
liam was given a medal by the Chamber of 
Commerce as Gamma’s ideal father. When 
he got his last promotion, the president of 
the company said, ‘‘This comes to you be- 
cause of that bright little woman who rules 
your home.”’ 

Adolph Hanson—the ball player with 
superior nerves and muscles—is a mecha- 
nician. He takes the morning air express 
from Gamma to New York and has made 
four trips a week for eight years without 
an accident. His eyes, ears, muscles and 
nerves are still perfectly coordinated. 
Mayor Walker has a summer home at 
Gamma and says, ‘‘I always feel safe with 
this entirely competent man.’’ 

Anastasia Kostakis (Anne Cook is her 
pen name)—in school a skilled and intelli- 
gent typist—is now private secretary for 
the district superintendent of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. Her 
promotions were due to her accuracy, her 
resourcefulness and her gracious ways. 
She is the best bridge player in town and 
she knows the rules and interprets her op- 
ponents’ plays with uncanny skill. ‘‘You 
are too bright for me,’’ said Mrs. Van 
Doken, as she surrendered to her the amber 
necklace which denotes club leadership. 

William Grout—the mechanical genius 
and literary moron—attended his first uni- 
versity commencement last June and heard 
the president declare, ‘‘ William Grout, this 
ancient institution, regretting that in youth 
you were denied the advantages which 
liberal education gives, mindful of your 
philanthropy and of the inventions which 
have made life for us endurable, in com- 
memoration of your great ability, confers 
upon you the degree of doctor of science.’’ 
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Huldah Emerson—the sweet, strong girl 
who was dull in books—is a nurse, thor- 
oughly trained, gentle and filled with lov- 
ing sympathy, strong and patient. To her 
one hundred persons owe one or ten or 
threescore added years of life. Because of 
her, many patients have faced operations 
with courage and death with dignity. 
Since graduation day no one has called 
her dull and she has forgotten that she was 
once a problem child in school. 

These are imagined cases, but they are so 
true to actuality that they can be paral- 
leled in any large high school and pro- 
gressive community, and we are faced with 
the difficulty of explaining a miracle of 
transformation. 

To the graduation door have come pupils 
lame, halt and blind; led, lifted, pitied, 
deprecated by their teachers, a humiliation 
to their parents, for they are dull, and by 
the laws of heredity a dull child must 
always have a dull parent and by the laws 
of environment usually a dull teacher. 
From the school door they have rushed 
forth erect and healed of their scholastic 
infirmities. Like the shrines in an age of 
faith, the high-school steps are piled high 
with braces, crutches and canes which at- 
test life’s eure of school invalidism. 

Have you realized fully and persistently 
that dull is a conventional school term, a 
technical term exactly like grade, recess, 
semester, deportment, a term used only in 
schools? All the dull persons in the world 
are in school. No child is dull until he 
enters the kindergarten. No adult is dull 
after he graduates from the university. 

You ean not classify your merchants as 
dull and bright. You can not divide your 
church that way. We assume that min- 
isters are generally bright and deacons 
regularly dull, but there is no way of find- 
ing out. We divide our schools into 


ability groups and seat the assembly hall 
with uncontaminated castes, but when the 
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woman’s club gathers, Solomon could not 
pass through the audience and separate the 
bright from the dull. You have no dul! 
Rotarian brothers, except in the memory 
of the old high-school principal who sits in 
wonderment but guards his professiona! 
secrets, for he too doubts the finality of 
school ranks or that they have universal! 
application. A day of reckoning is com- 
ing, however, for these bright Rotarians 
who were once school-dull and have for- 
gotten it. Their children will soon be in 
school and the family taint will be redis- 
covered. Twelve years of humiliation are 
before those parents. Their children walk 
erect, they have many interests, they are 
happy and helpful, but, alas, they are 
school-dull and the parents blush with 
shame. 

One night a mother called upon me, a 
stranger, who had driven fifteen miles to 
see me because she thought from my posi- 
tion I must be very wise. With tears and 
averted face, she told me her story. 

‘*My husband is out in the ear,’ 
said. ‘‘He is too ashamed to come in, and 
I don’t know how to tell you this, but we 
have a boy of thirteen and he is dull. He 
studies every night, but he doesn’t do well 
in any of his classes, and the superinten- 
dent thinks he should repeat the seventh 
grade. His cards have always been poor, 
though the teachers have helped him after 
school. At first he didn’t care, but now 
he is older and he feels bad to be different 
from his schoolmates. His teacher has 
written to me that I am not to expect too 
much of Ralph as he is doing as well as one 
of his ability ean do. She has tested his 
intelligence and finds it is only 90 per cent. 
I know that my husband is bright, but I 
am afraid I am feeble-minded and have 
never known it before.”’ 

Then I began to question her about 
Ralph and she told another story. He was 
neat and kept himself clean and his room 
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picked up. He was never saucy to his 
parents, and he always did the dishes when 
his mother had a headache. He was a 
vood singer and played well on his saxo- 
phone. He read the American Boy each 
week and kept the family and neighbor- 
hood radios in repair. He was keenly in- 
terested in his garden. He planted it and 
took entire charge. At a roadside stand, 
and to a route of regular customers, he had 
sold $23.15 worth of beets, cucumbers, let- 
tuee and string beans. This money, except 
for Christmas presents to his parents, he 
had in the bank. He had spent a happy 
two-weeks’ vacation with an uncle who is 
a big hen farmer, and now Ralph has a 
voeation in sight. 

Then I said to my visitor, ‘‘ You are en- 
tirely mistaken in thinking that Ralph is 
dull. You have a bright boy and should 
be both proud and happy. He is school- 
dull, but he is home-bright, working-bright, 
saving-bright. For the social advantage 
and for his own mature satisfaction, you 
should keep him at school until high-school 
graduation, but let him choose, as far as 
possible, subjects which do not abound in 
words and definitions. Be patient and 
endure the penance of these years. Keep 
the home and music and garden as now, 
but add the hens, and know that when 
once he graduates he will never be dull 
again. It is probable that he will be a 
good business man, an effective producer 
and a reliable citizen. He will choose a 
wife with discrimination and make her 
happy.’’ 

When schools were new, books were a 
rarity and the teacher taught discursively. 
There were no chapters and no topic sum- 
maries. The result was that when Socrates 
taught, Alcibiades could go home for lunch 
only by closing his ears and making a dash 
for the door. Socrates’ teachings have 
been placed in book form, and no student 
now finds it difficult to get to his meals on 
time. 
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The introduction of school books placed 
limits on teaching and made it necessary 
to comprise much in little space. Hence 
arose axioms, conclusions, definitions, limi- 
tation of words to the expression of a mean- 
ing rather than to the expression of a 
thought. The modern school continues 
with an emphasis which aids those who are 
word-minded. 

As schools became larger, the demand 
came that there be an evaluation of the 
work of individual pupils. Teachers had 
long ranked pupils with no involved system 
but on the relative avidity with which the 
pupils received and assimilated the con- 
tents of the text-book and the explanations 
of the lecturer. College entrance require- 
ments gave a great stimulus to formal mid- 
year and final examinations. Success in 
these examinations depends greatly on the 
ability to visualize and restate literary 
symbols, words and formulae, for these ex- 
aminations deal very largely with words, 
technical names and definitions. 

The written examinations tested the same 
capacities ; and when it was found that the 
pupils good in recitation were also good in 
examination, it was believed that the va- 
lidity of comprehensive and formal ex- 
aminations was established and passive in- 
telligence began to be isolated from active 
response. 

Then followed the cult of general intel- 
ligence and the formulation of the notable 
tests which have enthroned the 1.Q. above 
all princes, powers and potentates. These 
tests by their nature are founded upon 
names, definitions and a general famili- 
arity with literary terminology and sym- 
bols, and they lead to the conclusions that 
those who can learn words, symbols and 
definitions most readily know most about 
words, symbols and definitions. 

Finally the inventors brought forth their 
standardized achievement tests, general and 
specific: that is, tests of achievement in the 
words, symbols and definitions of separate 
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subjects. The conclusion was reached that 
since there is a high degree of correlation 
between achievement tests, general intelli- 
gence tests, comprehensive examinations 
and classroom recitations, it must be that 
each verifies the others, and we have now 
Urim and Thummim, by which the mystery 
of intelligence may be translated to the 
vulgar, and by which humanity may be put 
‘in order from the lowest even to the 
highest. 

We have failed to see that all these tests 
are in the same narrow field, that intelli- 
gence is much wider than names, definitions 
and symbols, and that the tests are mea- 
surements of the longitude of ability and 
of this alone. 

Long ago the doctrine of formal disci- 
pline was disclaimed in our temples of 
learning and the brazen statues cast down, 
but still the worship continues in many 
modest and secret shrines. We know there 
is no general training or discipline which 
transfers readily to different fields, but we 
still speak of honesty as though it were a 
unit characteristic, ignoring the fact that 
there are many honesties and the same in- 
dividual rarely possesses all. 

It is the same with intelligence. There 
is no general intelligence, and the term 
*‘general intelligence test’’ is a misnomer. 
It can test the adaptability and resource- 
fulness of the individual in only a narrow 
field. The word intelligence is a broad 
descriptive word, but it is coming to have 
a technical and restricted schoolroom mean- 
ing, for it is used to describe those who are 
school-bright or school-dull. 

With proud acclaim we have declared 
seven school objectives, and yet we depend 
upon standards which are commensurable 
with only the last one of these seven. Our 
final examinations, the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, our 
intelligence tests measure school intelli- 
gence, but not health intelligence or voca- 
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tional intelligence or intelligence in home 
creation. There is no general intelligence 
any more than there is a general patriotism 
or a general love. Like finite verbs, intelli- 
gence, patriotism, love, each must take an 
object. 

The child whose fingers become an inti- 
mate part of his violin, to whom music is 
an open book, may be school-dull, but he is 
musie-bright. The child who feels the 
beautiful and can create it with crayon, 
with pen, with needle and fabric, may be 
school-dull, but he is art-bright. The child 
who radiates happiness is bright in a field 
which life calls as large as that which the 
school measures. 

Ulysses S. Grant was ancestrally dull, 
from a family of no distinction which the 
biologist would pass by. He was socially 
dull, a taciturn man whose social habits 
and accomplishments often blocked his 
way. He was scholastically dull. At West 
Point, in horseback riding alone he rose 
above class mediocrity. He was dull as a 
statesman, and in his two terms as Presi- 
dent he often seemed not the master but 
the plodding and ill-advised workman. He 
was financially dull and business failures 
before and after his national service were 
his lot, but as an organizer and leader of 
irresistible armies America has never seen 
his equal. His family doctor, his neigh- 
bors, his West Point instructors, the poli- 
ticians and the financiers called him dull. 
Lincoln, the army and the American people 
called him bright. 

Both high schools and colleges believe 
that school-bright means college-bright. 
Therefore, they sift their pupils and en- 
eourage from school, or into vocational 
courses, all who have not school brightness 
as attested by a high I1.Q. Colleges set up 
elaborate selective systems based on the as- 
sumption that he who is school-dull will 
be college-dull. 

The enthusiasm which all true liberal 
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arts colleges feel for a selective system is 
but a recrudescence of Mather’s theology. 
This grim metaphysician believed and 
could prove that before birth favored chil- 
dren were predestined for salvation. All 
deans to-day believe in predestination, not, 
however, for heaven but for Harvard or 
for some other college in its apostolic suc- 
cession, and they assert that the seal of 
sanctification is an 1.Q. of over 125. 

Few colleges now care to publish in 
their general catalogue the names of grad- 
uates and also the names of non-graduates 
of the same classes since the embarrassing 
discovery has been made that the likelihood 
of a suecessful career is quite as great for 
the mavericks, those who flunk out of the 
class, as for those who endure to the end 
and who now roam life’s plains branded 
A.B. 

To many teachers intelligence has come 
to mean ability in the narrow language 
field which the high school has made all its 
own. 

The chief teacher of English in one of 
our city high schools wrote me: ‘‘ You do 
not realize our difficulties. The great ma- 
jority of our students come from homes 
without the slightest trace of inherited 
eulture.’’ 

Yet there were in her classes Russian 
and Italian boys and girls in whose homes 
music was known, loved and appreciated ; 
a world into which this unmusical teacher, 
with songless colonial ancestors, could 
never enter. 

There were in her classes French and 
Greek boys and girls whose homes were 
illumined with an inherent love of beauty 
and color and form which her eyes and 
mind could never see. 

There were in her classes Polish and 
Irish boys and girls in whose homes were 
ideals of family union and conservation 
which in her home were unknown. 

There were in her classes Jewish boys 
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and girls in whose homes a spiritual culture 
dwelt which has given great religions to 
the world and has transformed the human 
race. 

To this narrow-minded teacher culture 
meant the study of literature which the 
Greeks and Italians had written; the study 
of mathematical truths discovered by 
French and Scandinavians; the study of 
history made by Jews and others who to 
her were uncultured people. To her cul- 
ture meant classroom study with closed 
eyes, ears and heart. It meant college de- 
grees, unread books on the shelves of the 
family library and a grandfather who was 
a clergyman; while in the homes of many 
of the children who daily passed her desk 
there dwelt culture which she could never 
know and could never appreciate. 

The school is organized against the school 
dull. They are given the less competent 
teachers, the larger classes, the less atten- 
tion. My own children, and yours, take 
Latin; a useless language as it is taught; 
not because it has a peculiar discipline, for 
it has none, not because it trains to good 
English, for the opposite is the case; but 
because the schools have been so organized 
that in the academic classes the children 
will be taught by the most experienced 
teachers and they will, moreover, associate 
with children from aristocratic and cul- 
tured homes. Latin gives a social advan- 
tage. 

The teacher of classes where are gathered 
the skill-wise but word-dull pupils is 
openly apologetic. ‘‘You must not expect 
much of this class, this is a mechanic arts 
division,’’ or ‘‘The ability of this class is 
poor, these are commercial girls’’ are com- 
mon introductions. 

The curriculum, too, is planned for pas- 
sive intellectuals and not for active doers. 
I have seen broad-shouldered, big-handed, 
clear-eyed boys of eighteen reading the 
sickly sentimentality of ‘‘Sesame and 
Lilies,’’ an artificial essay written on an 
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impossible thesis to give a feeling of supe- 
riority to rich and idle women who seek 
culture by the easy path of applauding an 
afternoon lecture given by a supreme lit- 
erary artist, Ruskin. The teacher looked 
bored. The boys, more polite than she, 
were merely dumb, and yet the same boys 
would have acted out a play of Shakespeare 
with ringing force. They would have read 
_the life of Pasteur with understanding, 
they would have followed Masefield down 
to the sea and Akeley through the jungles, 
but they were dumb to Kings’ Treasuries 
and Queens’ Gardens, essays suited to those 
who are bright in words but dull in deeds. 
I am sure you know my conclusion. 
The school stands between the home and 
the community. Its task is to take children 
as they are and train them for life as it is. 
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Publie secondary schools are for all chil- 
dren between twelve and eighteen years, 
and these children differ greatly in many 
abilities. 

The community has places for all these 
children but for work in divers fields. 

All who reach the high-school door are 
bright boys and girls, bright in social 
values, or bright in the two great command- 
ments, or bright in manual skills, or bright 
in the knowledge of art and the production 
of beauty, or bright in the ability to bear 
silently and without complaint the great 
burdens of life, or they may be school 
bright alone. 

Were I a cheer leader, I would now give 
three hearty cheers for those who are just 
school dull, and most of you would join me 
in this shout of self-appreciation. 


TRAINING FOR PARENTHOOD’ 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


In one of the newspapers the other day 
was an estimate of the number of mar- 
riages in the United States, at 1,000,000 a 
year. You who are quick at figures see 
that this is 2,740 a day. Counting the 
ceremonial time at from 9 A. M. to the 
same record of the clock in the evening, 
you have 228 per hour, one every 15 sec- 
onds—three weddings already since Mr. 
Crozier sat down. There will be 75 during 
the twenty minutes allotted to the treat- 
ment of the subject here. 

It is significant that the people devoted 
to national welfare remark the tragic un- 
preparedness of those who undertake 
matrimony, a condition comparable to our 
unreadiness in every war the Republic has 
entered. The appallingly growing number 
of divorces indicates the unfitness of the 


1 Address before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, Detroit, 
Michigan, February 23. 


married for the great adventure. Barber 
and Ross’s study discloses the low mar- 
riage rate of men and women college 
graduates, the small number of births from 
their union, a high score of infant mor- 
tality in them. 

For some years past the discussions of 
this National Association of ours have 
noted the passing of the house with a sepa- 
rate yard, the disappearance of home han- 
diwork, the passing of family entertain- 
ment for children, the demand of women 
for an outside career, the revolt of youth, 
the increase of crime. 

Uncontradicted, our speakers have in- 
sisted that the family is the central fact in 
our social, civic and political life. They 
have called the home more important than 
the school, a force for education for which 
our service is an aid and supplement. 
These speakers have strengthened our be- 
lief that the highest civilization of our race 
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has been based upon wholesome family life. 

To give to parents the advantage of 
selected helpers of intelligence to educate 
their children for the general welfare, to 
strengthen this assistance by foresight, 
regularity and organization, our predeces- 
sors set up the public schools, but never, so 
far as I ean find, with any idea that father 
and mother were to be absolved from the 
responsibility devolving on them by their 
bringing children into the world. 

The inclination to charge the evils of 
society to inefficient schools is older than 
any person here. The monthly profes- 
sional journal of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association treats this tendency in a set 
of verses ending: 

Little Mergenthaler Mellen 
Slapped his baby sister Helen 
Threw his infant Brother Ben 
Off the fire escape and then 


Tried the hatchet on the nurse. 
Schools are growing worse and worse. 


Now comes a grand jury of Westchester 
County, New York, and actually names the 
public schools as to blame for the increase 
of crime. 

There is no superintendent here unable 
to answer such an indictment and to show 
that nowhere in our national life is there a 
place where law-abiding, cooperative, right 
living—decent society—is more steadily 
found than in the school. But it has the 
children only five hours out of twenty-four, 
five days out of seven, a hundred and 
ninety days out of three hundred and sixty- 
five, from eight to twelve years out of a life- 
time. We don’t get very far passing the 
blame from one to another. 

A superintendent of Detroit schools was 
right when the newspapers published a 
sensational story about high-school girls 
caught in a raid of a disreputable place 
and sent the reporters hot-foot to see what 
the superintendent would say. It was this: 
“The names of these poor girls show that 
they never attended any of our schools 
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whatever. But that is not the point,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It is that you and I and every citizen 
are saddened and ashamed that any girl or 
woman, boy or man, has been allowed to 
grow up in America so sadly guarded as to 
So said the Detroit super- 
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fall into vice. 
intendent. 

Now, ask ourselves, Where is the weak 
spot in our social life? Take any book of 
ease studies of youth brought to court. 
Page after page is an account of broken 
homes, marriage failures. 

A few years ago we should have said that 
this is not the school’s business. 

Now we bind ourselves by resolution of 
this association saying it is. We adopt 
worthy home membership as one of the 
objectives of our service. We pledge our- 
selves to justice, to citizenship, to general 
welfare and to the happiness of the nation. 
We still hold to the conviction that educa- 
tion is the cure of social and civic ills. We 
see that the preeminence of our people in 
crime and political corruption, so much 
worse than in Canada and every other 
civilized nation, is not due to the war— 
they had that—nor to the 18th Amendment 
—states with prohibition before the war 
did not show the highest crime record—but 
the cause is an inadequate education by 
parents, or by schools or by both. 

My morning newspaper quotes a federal 
judge that criminals are costing the Ameri- 
can people thirteen billion dollars a year. 
The society for the prevention of crime 
says six billion—not millions—billions! 

Furthermore, every school system with 
which I have been connected wasted an 
enormous part of its energy attempting to 
correct personality defects of children that 
should have been prevented before the little 
people were sent to school. The New York 
Times chronicles the findings of a director 
of a Child Research Bureau interviewing 
thirty-two parents and collecting a list of 
2,214 faults important enough to be labeled 
annoyances—and all preventable. 
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In the old days Mrs. Jones would lean 
over the fence conferring with neighbor 
Mrs. Brown on the best way to deal with 
troubles caused by Tommy. All education, 
originally, began like that—medieal, scien- 
tific, industrial. But the progressive indi- 
vidual was not content with one consulta- 
tion. He extended it to hundreds and 
thousands. 

Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown now meet 


“with a score of other mothers and a better 


informed man or woman to tell them of the 
ways of rearing children, ways that have 
been tried and proved by science. Five 
years ago 151 trained researchers of note 
enough to be recorded in ‘‘Who’s Who’’ 
were at work in this field. Here in Detroit, 
the Palmer Merrill School, devoted solely 
to this service, lists 401 recommended books 
on home training. The Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America is thirty years old; the 
National Congress of Mothers, now the 
Parent-Teachers Association, is thirty-four 
years old. The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene has been running twenty- 
two years. The American Association of 
University Women is active in the busi- 
ness. So is the National Research Council, 
the American Home Economies Associa- 
tion, the United States Bureau of Labor 
and now the Federal Office of Education, 
the Department of the Interior, the White 
House and a good skim of the cream of 
the country. Sixteen hundred paid work- 
ers in forty-five states and Hawaii, with 
more than 7,000 volunteer assistants, lay 
and professional, are tackling the problem. 

In this Department of Superintendence 
the growth of the idea has been along a not 
unusual line. Some progressive soul has 
pushed the matter into a meeting. The 
comic writers have found it good stuff for 
the newspapers. The rest of us have called 
our brother speaker a harmless crank. The 
arguments have sunk down into our sub- 
conscious. Next year another speaker 
seems to us not so wild after all. Then 
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along comes the courageous Crozier and 
puts it into the first meeting immediately 
after the welcome and the greetings. 

We wake up and find that Beveridge in 
Omaha, Oberholtzer in Houston, Crozier, 
himself, in Dallas, Saam, before he left 
Council Bluffs; Harris in Okmulgee, Kelly 
in Binghamton, Marrs in all Texas, Graves 
in New York State, Butterfield in Connece- 
ticut are well along in conducting classes in 
parenthood as part of the public-school ser- 
vice. If I asked you to name others, I 
should get many more. They’re coming in 
fast. I find twenty-nine states accepting 
this obligation as a function of public edu- 
cation. I find classes for prospective brides 
and grooms, for married women, for 
mothers and fathers. I am told by those 
who have investigated that there never was 
a time when people were so desirous of 
being taught the principles of marriage, 
child-training and the conduct of a happy 
home. 

Therefore, not only for the importance 
of the service, but as a strand to be woven 
into the ties which bind the schools to the 
affection of the people, and as a contribu- 
tion to that popularity of the superinten- 
dent which helps him to stay long enough 
in a place to get some results of his labors 
I venture to urge those not yet in the pro- 
cession to come in while the band is play- 
ing. The White House has given the move- 
ment a prestige unique in educational 
projects. The Universities of Minnesota, 
Texas and Chicago, Cornell, Vassar and 
Yale are in. Whoever starts it warms up 
to the subject and finds that the knowledge 
available, its scientific foundations, its 
human interest and practical outcomes give 
it a remarkable facility for organization 
and a vitality for persistence. Science 
really has furnished a yardstick for the 
measurement of the physical, mental and 
personality growth of the infant. Science 
has demonstrated the superiority of using 
the stick in that way. 
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You begin by reading the snappy Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, Baltimore. You 
get from one of the university training 
classes a teacher for adults, who is a stu- 
dent of marriage, home-making and child- 
raising. She knows how to recruit. You 
get her the board-room where her mothers 
ean sit informally around the table. She 
follows the simple and effective outlines 
planned and given away by Dr. Ruth 
Andrus, of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. Mothers are lured to 
state problems, impersonally, writing them 
on slips, if fearful of being thought inex- 
pert. Pretty soon your mother partici- 
pants are more than your teacher can serve. 
Then comes the training of lay leaders 
from the more promising of the first 
groups. They meet other mothers in the 
afternoons in schoolhouses. You find you 
have started something with zest in it. 
You ought to have it in the upper grades of 
the regular schools. 

Prepare for shock. Teachers of older 
and rather remote and snobbish studies will 
show that there is no room for so direct a 
preparation for life. 

What life, then, are our higher grades 
preparing for? For the life of the class- 
room, you simple dear. Don’t you know 


the school has for years isolated itself from 
marriage? Don’t you know that in hun- 
dreds of school systems a married woman, 
of all persons the best fitted to prepare 
girls for life, is excluded on the very ground 
of being married? Don’t you know that by 
example and often by precept the school 
teacher is persuading away from marriage? 
But you do know that the most serious 
charge that is threatening the income neces- 
sary to continue high school is the pitiful 
prospect of youth completing the whole 
course, elementary, secondary and univer- 
sity, and then groping among the mistakes 
the world made yesterday, although a bet- 
ter way has been studied, proved and codi- 
fied by industrious and intelligent research, 
impelled by a superb desire for a better 
America. 

Now’s your chance. Brace your back 
against the White House. Marshal your 
Parent-Teachers Association, your Cham- 
ber of Commerce, your civic clubs behind 
you and get going while the going is good. 
Character education, civic education, pub- 
lie service, fathers, mothers, the best intel- 
ligence and patriotism of your district, are 
yours to bring your schools out of a scholas- 
tic middle age into the biggest service for 
your country. Get busy! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE 
Free public education in France took another 
step forward on March 11, according to a eable 
to The Christian Science Monitor, when the 
Chamber of Deputies, toward the close of a 
long night session, voted to extend gratuitous 
instruction to the second grade of secondary 
schools. Payment for tuition in the lowest 
grade in lyeées and colleges, technically known 
as the sixth form, was abolished last year. 
Strenuous opposition to the measure was 
offered by the more conservative deputies who 
finally sueeeeded in passing an amendment 
which limits exemption from payment to chil- 
dren of families having an income of less than 
50,000 franes, or approximately $2,000 a year. 


The new law applies only to day schools, not 
to boarding schools, except that in rural dis- 
tricts where the distance from school obliges 
some pupils to be boarders, they will enjoy 
the free education elsewhere granted to day 
scholars. 

The Cabinet had previously declared itself in 
favor of the proposed extension and found its 
warmest supporters among the Radicals who 
are ordinarily in opposition to the government, 
while its usual supporters on the Right side of 
the House were critical. The latter, among 
whom Abbé Desgranges took a leading part, 
presented a continuous barrage of amendments 
intended to limit the development of state 
schools. They were unsuccessful until the 
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closing hours of the debate when an amendment 
proposing the limitation of free education to 
children of families with small incomes was 
adopted by the narrow margin of 281 votes 
to 275. The limiting amendment was carried 
in spite of the opposition by M. Edouard 
Herriot, who, throughout the debate, led the 
forces favoring unqualified extension of free 
instruction. 

This measure was foreshadowed and to some 


- extent imposed by the chamber’s vote a year 


ago which put it on reeord as favoring the 
gradual extension of free education to all 
secondary schools. 

The effect of removing tuition payment from 
the lowest grade of lyeées at the beginning of 
this academic year has been to bring 6,000 more 
pupils into that grade, of whom about 4,000 
are children of working-class parents. 

Champions of the extension program have 
not yet reached the point where they openly 
advocate complete free instruction throughout 
the school system but believe that the number 
of pupils in higher grades must be kept down 
by a series of competitive examinations which 
will eliminate those unfit for higher instruction 
and thus reduce costs. There are about 350,000 
children in secondary schools. 

The fifteenth anniversary of free secular edu- 
eation will be celebrated in Francein June. 


“NATIONAL CULTURE” IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PORTO RICO 

Mr. Harwoop Hutt, of the Chicago Tribune 
Press Service, writes from San Juan, Porto 
Rico, on March 14, that nationalization of the 
University of Porto Rico to save island ecul- 
ture from further advances of Anglo-Saxon eul- 
ture and from North-America-dominated Pan 
Americanism is urged on Chancellor Carlos E. 
Chardon, the first Porto Rican to head the 
university, by a student body memorial signed 
by the four class presidents. 

The student document, presented when Chan- 
cellor Chardon took up his new work, makes 
its appeal to the new chancellor both as a 
Porto Rican, charged with a special duty to 
his own island, and as an American youth— 
one of their own number. The chancellor is 
thirty-three years old. For seven years he had 
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been commissioner of agriculture until chosen 
chancellor of the university. 

Chancellor Chardon is a product of the island 
public schools established following the Amer- 
ican occupation. He went to Cornell Univer- 
sity, where he graduated as a bachelor of sci- 
ence in agriculture. In the last ten years he 
has become an authority on tropical agriculture, 
widely known and consulted. 

The university was established in 1903 as a 
normal school by Dr. Samuel MeC. Lindsay, 
of Columbia University, then commissioner of 
education of Porto Rico, and it has been headed 
since by continental Americans. During that 
period the “national culture” of Porto Rico has 
been systematically annihilated, according to the 
student memorial. The memorial says Chan- 
eellor Chardon’s first task is to determine a 
policy for the university—either to give new 
life to the national culture or “to aid in the 
further destruction of our most sacred aspira- 
tions.” 

The memorial asks for “immediate national- 
ization” of the university, and separation from 
North American and even Pan American influ- 
ence, for, the memorial sets forth that the 
United States completely dominates the Pan 
American Union, the source of Pan Ameri- 
canism. 

The memorial recommends a reorganization 
of the board of trustees of the university be- 
cause, the memorial says, its members are sub- 
ordinate to “the governor of this colony,” who 
appoints them subject to the consent and ap- 
proval of the insular senate. Being appointed 
by the governor they can be fired by him. 

The class presidents also object to the com- 
missioner of education, who is appointed by the 
President of the United States, being ex officio 
president of the board of trustees. They say: 
“In the governor and in the commissioner of 
education rests all authority and, both being 
agents of the War Department of the United 
States, it follows that the University of Porto 
Rico is converted into an additional instrument 
of political and economic intervention in our 
country. The aim of the Washington Govern- 
ment is no other than to supplant our culture 
with an Anglo-Saxon culture to facilitate 
American business expansion and thus destroy 
the continuity of our historic traditions.” 
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INSTITUTE OF JAPANESE STUDIES AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

CotumBIA UNIversity has received from the 
Japanese Culture Center of America a collection 
of about 10,000 Japanese books which will be- 
come the nueleus of a much larger collection of 
books, manuscripts and other cultural materials 
that is being donated to the university to aid in 
the development of an Institute of Japanese 
Studies in the University. 

The Japanese Culture Center of America was 
organized in Tokyo three years ago to create and 
foster an interest in Japanese culture among the 
American people and to promote thereby cor- 
dial and friendly relationship, intellectual and 
cultural, between the United States and Japan. 

Most of the material which has already been 
sent to the United States has been donated by 
3aron Koyata Iwasaki, the head of the Mitsu- 
bishi Company. Besides being the principal 
donor, Baron Iwasaki is chairman of the Cul- 
ture Center group in Japan. Other members of 
the committee actively interested in the project 
are: T. Sekiya, vice-minister of the Imperial 
Household; K. Aoki, director of the Mitsubishi 
Company; R. Ichinomiya, of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank; Dr. K. Kuroita, professor in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo and a foremost 
authority on Japanese history. Professor R. 
Tanabe, of the Peeress’ College, Tokyo, is ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

In the organization of the Japanese Culture 
Center of America provision was made for an 
affiliated group in this country which assumes 
responsibility for the housing and maintenance 
of the collections sent from Japan. This or- 
ganization was effected two years ago. 

The purpose of the American organization is 
“to promote the appreciation and influence of 
Japanese arts and letters in the United States 
by the establishment of a center at which books, 
manuscripts and works of art relating to Japa- 
nese and other oriental cultures may be accu- 
mulated and made accessible to American schol- 
ars, men of letters, artists and, so far as pos- 
sible, to the general public.” 

One of the most important units in the Japa- 
nese library is a collection of some 600 rare 
books in the Japanese language given by the 
imperial household through the influence of 
Count Nobuaki Makino, privy counsellor. 
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These volumes, through which the cultural life of 
Japan may be traced back 2,000 years, include 
histories, early encyclopedias and anthologies, 
and many old books published under the aegis 
of the imperial family. Other notable gifts in- 
elude collections on Korean history, bibliog- 
raphy and archeology from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in Korea, a complete set of photo- 
graphic studies of the national art treasures, 
from the Department of Education, books on 
Japanese and Chinese metal work in ancient 
times from Baron Sumitomo, other valuable 
works on art from Baron Kawasaki, Baron 
Furukawa and Baron Okura. Ohtani Univer- 
sity gave over 200 volumes on Buddhism, and a 
complete set of the publications of Waseda 
University Press was given by Dr. 8S. Takata. 
Besides the books in the Japanese language, the 
collection will contain many works touching 
Japanese history and culture in English, 
French, German and other languages. 

Formation of a Columbia Committee for the 
Institute of Japanese Study, with Dr. Charles 
C. Williamson, director of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, as chairman, was also announced. 
The other members are: Professor Howard Lee 
McBain, dean of the Graduate Faculties; Dr. 
Frank D. Fackenthal, secretary of the univer- 
sity; Professor Evarts B. Greene, department 
of history, and Professor Paul Monroe, Teach- 
ers College. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 

LAFAYETTE 

Aw International Conference on the French 
Backgrounds of American Civilization will 
mark the one-hundredth anniversary celebra- 
tion at Lafayette College in May, 1932. The 
celebration will have peculiar significance be- 
cause of the fact that the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington 
will be observed throughout the country at the 
same time. The contribution of General Lafay- 
ette to the cause of independence will be stressed 
at the Lafayette conference. In addition to the 
faculty and trustee centennial committees, an 
advisory committee is assisting President Lewis 
in working out plans for the conference. Dr. 
John H. Finley, of the New York Times; Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, 
and Dr. John Franklin Jameson, of the Library 
of Congress, are on the advisory committee. 
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Among the distinguished French leaders who 
have already accepted invitations to attend the 
conference and read papers are M. Jacques 
Greber, architect; M. C. Cestre, professor of 
English literature at the University of Paris; 
M. Philippe Sagnae, professor of the French 
Revolution at the University of Paris, and M. 
Francois de Tessan, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Professor George H. Allen, head of 
the department of fine arts at Lafayette Col- 


- lege, recently visited France to secure these 


speakers. 

In addition to the conference, a pageant will 
be presented which will depict various events 
in the life of the Marquis de Lafayette and 
epochs in the life of Lafayette College. Pro- 
fessor Albert Gilmer, of the dramatie depart- 
ment, spent last summer in France gathering 
material for the pageant. The celebration is 
planned with the idea of bringing to the Amer- 
ican people a fuller realization of the influence 
which France has had in the development of 
many of our national enterprises and to pro- 
mote a better understanding between the two 
nations. 

CURRICULUM CENTERS IN 
CLEVELAND 

In order to provide opportunity for experi- 
ments in the school system, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has established nine curriculum centers. Spe- 
cifie accounts of the work in each center and 
a discussion of the philosophy behind their 
establishment are found in “The Annual Report 
of the Superintendent of Schools of Cleveland 
for 1929-30,” which was published in January 
of this year, and which may be obtained from 
the Cleveland Board of Education. 

Cleveland Curriculum Centers specialize on 
specific branches of the curriculum. Arithmetic 
is considered in one school, elementary science 
in another, music, art and penmanship in a 
third and so through all curricular subjects. 
The nine centers are located in all parts of the 
city, certain buildings being devoted to the con- 
sideration of one subject. Care was taken in 
choosing buildings for the experimental schools. 
Old buildings were preferred, so that it could 
not be argued that the work was being devel- 
oped under ideal conditions and might be less 
satisfactory in different surroundings. 

Results of curriculum-center experimentation 
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are passed on to other buildings in the city as 
soon as they have been checked scientifically. 
Wednesday is visiting day in the centers where 
teachers from other buildings observe teaching 
methods in the experimental schools. Principals 
from their buildings arrange classes so that 
there is no loss of class time and yet do not 
eall for substitutes. 

Curriculum-center teachers frequently go to 
other buildings to demonstrate methods and to 
establish new work. Two free teachers are 
employed in all centers in order that classroom 
teachers may do this demonstration work. 

Units of work developed in the centers are 
distributed to other buildings. Ten elementary 
schools, for example, are now applying unit 
sheets, developed in the arithmetic center, to 
regular classroom situations. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN BOSTON 

AFTER an extensive survey, the Boston Schoo! 
Board, according to the Evening Transcript, is 
ready to project its $15,000,000 construction 
program and has asked the Finance Commis- 
sion for its support. The plan would bring 
about elimination of seventy-six wooden por- 
table buildings, and thirteen wooden and twenty- 
three brick buildings that are considered obso- 
lete. Assistant Superintendent John C. Broad- 
head gave the details at a hearing on March 6 
on the Finance Commission’s special school in- 
vestigation. 

A decision by the School Committee to dis- 
regard the “gentlemen’s agreement” to give 
preference in high-school construction to a new 
girls’ high school, will eliminate the only basis 
for serious argument about the building pro- 
gram and will give both the committee and 
the commission freedom to decide how the school 
construction shall be financed. 

The building program, prepared by the board 
of apportionment, and acceptable to the School 
Committee as a basis of discussion, provides 
for the allocation of $7,233,500 for new inter- 
mediate construction and additions to existing 
schools, $6,455,000 for new high schools and 
additions and $3,288,500 for elementary con- 
struction. The program lists fifty-five projects, 
of which thirty concern elementary schools, 
fourteen intermediate and eleven high schools. 

The restoration of harmonious relations be- 
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tween Chairman Joseph J. Hurley, of the 
School Committee, and Chairman Frank A. 
Goodwin, of the Finance Commission, and their 
coinciding views on the major phases of school- 
house construction, has made possible an agree- 
ment which will avoid a battle at the State 
House about the building program. 

The entire finance commission and the major- 
ity of the school committee are in accord that 
there should be concentration upon construe- 
tion of intermediate and elementary schools be- 
fore the less pressing need of high schools is 


met. 


THE TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 

LEGISLATION to change the status of the three 
teachers’ training schools in New York City will 
be sought, according to The New York Times, 
in a bill to be introduced at Albany. Some of 
the details of the program, which is backed by 
the New York City Board of Education and the 
state education authorities, still require settle- 
ment before the bill is offered. 

At present the three schools have a three-year 
course requirement, and are not colleges with 
power to confer degrees. One of the main fea- 
tures of the proposed change would fix the 
course at four years. 

The move also includes strong support for the 
suggestion that the schools be made colleges with 
degree-granting power, although there has de- 
veloped some technical objection, due to ex- 
pected administrative difficulties under this pro- 
posal. 

The New York City sponsors conferred re- 
cently with the state education authorities in an 
effort to reach an agreement. It was said that 
the differences practically had been removed and 
that the measure would go into the Legislature 
with united backing. 

The drafting of a bill is the outcome of a 
series of conferences held recently between offi- 
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cials of the state and city departments of edu- 
cation. 

The eity school officials, anxious to have the 
course in the teacher-training schools under 
their jurisdiction extended another year and 
placed on a collegiate status, sought the coop- 
eration of the State Education Commissioners 
and won their consent to the proposal. 

Conferring of a baccalaureate degree upon 
graduates, probably a bachelor of science in edu- 
cation, is part of the plan provided for. 

A legislative act to bring about the change 
was said to be necessary because the State Edu- 
cation Department, while approving the city 
recommendation, held that the state education 
law did not give city boards of education the 
right to confer degrees in training schools. 

The Board of Higher Education, which con- 
trols the City, Hunter and Brooklyn Colleges, 
has the power to confer degrees on graduates 
of those institutions, but the State Board of 
Edueation insists that it must retain supervision 
over the schools which train teachers to instruct 
in its publie schools. 

The three teacher-training institutions which 
would be affected by the Downing measure are 
the New York Training School in Manhattan, 
the Maxwell Training School in Brooklyn, and 
the Jamaica Training School in Queens. 

Raising of the standards for elementary 
school teachers, which has long been recognized 
as a need of the local school system, is the pri- 
mary purpose of the proposed legislation, ac 
cording to Dr. John S. Roberts, of the Board of 
Superintendents, who has charge of the train- 
ing schools for teachers. 

Ultimate reduction of the large oversupply of 
licensed teachers who have not been appointed 
was said by Mr. Roberts to be another benefit 
that would result from enactment of the Down- 
ing bill. There are now more than 4,000 men 
and women on the eligible list awaiting appoint- 
ment. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ArtHUR STANLEY Gist was installed as 
president of Humboldt State Teachers College, 
Areata, California, on March 20. 


THE installation of Dr. David Allan Robert- 
son as president of Goucher College has been 


set for Friday afternoon, April 24, in the Lyrie 
Theater, Baltimore. 

Mr. Wituiam P. Torey, of Madison, New 
Jersey, has been elected president of Allegheny 
College. Mr. Tolley, who is thirty years old, 
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succeeds Dr. J. A. Beebe, who resigned last 


June. 


Dr. Epgar C. Higpir, president of the East- 
ern State Teachers College, Madison, South 
Dakota, has been appointed president of the 
Wilson Teachers College in Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Higbie expects to take up his new work 
in April. 


THe ReverenD JonN Woop Hartcn, for 
eighteen years principal of Montpelier Semi- 
nary, Vermont, has presented his resignation 
to the trustees and they have accepted it with 
regret. It will become effective at the close of 
the present school year. 

Dr. GABRIEL FARRELL, JR., who succeeds Dr. 
Edward E. Allen as director of the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind, Boston, will assume his 
new position on July 1. 


Arter thirty-five years of service, Dean Alice 
Vinton Waite, of Wellesley College, will be on 
leave during the coming academic year and will 
retire in June, 1932, with the title of dean 
emeritus. Dean Waite’s successor will be Dr. 
Mary Lowell Coolidge, of Concord, at present 
assistant professor at Vassar College. 


Dr. Epgar JAmMes Swirt, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Washington University, 
St. Louis, will retire at the end of the academic 
year, and will be succeeded by Professor John 
Paul Nafe, of Clark University. 

A portrait of Frederic A. Tupper, head 
master emeritus of the Brighton, Massachusetts, 
High School, was unveiled in the auditorium 
of the school on February 20. 


Dean Epwarp Wi.per Berry will be the 
guest of honor at the annual dinner of the New 
York-New Jersey Alumni Association of the 
Johns Hopkins University, which will be held 
on the evening of March 27 at the Hotel 
Brevoort. 


Dr. Jupan L. Magnes, formerly rabbi of sev- 
eral New York congregations and now chan- 
cellor of the Hebrew University, arrived from 
Palestine on March 12 and will be in this coun- 
try two or three months seeking funds to extend 
the university’s work. Dr. Magnes was the 


guest of honor on March 14 at a dinner presided 
over by Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, of 
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New York University. A number of well-known 
students of education as well as leaders in the 
Jewish community attended. 


A LUNCHEON in honor of Mr. William E. 
Grady, recently appointed associate superin- 
tendent of the schools of New York City, was 
given on March 14 by teachers who worked 
under him from 1908 to 1917 when he was prin- 
cipal of Publie School 64, on the lower east 
side. The speakers included Professor John 
Dewey, Mr. Grover A. Whalen, Mr. George J. 
Ryan, president of the Board of Education, and 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools. 


THE appointments of Sidney Lake and John 
A. Murray as assistant administrative directors 
in the New York City school system have been 
made permanent by the Board of Education, 
at salaries of $6,500 a year. Mr. Lake is as- 
signed to the office of Superintendent of Schools 
O’Shea and Mr. Murray to the office of Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Charles W. Lyon. 


Mr. A. W. CLEVENGER, high-school visitor at 
the University of Illinois, has been elected see- 
retary of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. He will take up 
his work on April 1. Mr. Clevenger will sue- 
ceed Dean J. B. Edmonson, of the University of 
Michigan, who has completed six years of ser- 
vice. 

Dr. EvGene F. Braprorp, who has been di- 
rector of admissions at Cornell University since 
1928, will combine the duties of his office with 
those of registrar, as the result of a recent elec- 
tion by the Board of Trustees. As registrar, Dr. 
Bradford will sueceed David Fletcher Hoy, who 
died last February after serving for thirty-six 
years. George D. Haupin, who has been in 
charge of the registrar’s office in the interim, be- 
comes assistant registrar. 


Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, dean of the Col- 
lege of Practical Arts and Letters of Boston 
University, has been appointed a member of 
the staff of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
of New York. 


Dr. Epmunp M. Morean, Bussey professor 
of law at the Harvard Law School, is a member 
of a committee which the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement has ap- 
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pointed to conduct a nation-wide study of law 
administration in the federal courts. 


Proressor W. P. M. Kennepy, professor of 
law in the University of Toronto, has been in- 
vited by the International Academy of Com- 
parative Law, through its seeretary-general, 
Dr. R. W. Lee, All Souls College, Oxford, to 
form a national committee for Canada in 
preparation for the International Conference 
of Comparative Law to be held at The Hague 
in August, 1932. 


confined to thirty-four lawyers of international 


The academy’s membership is 


lame, 

Dr. George H. BLAKEsuer, professor of his- 
tory and international relations at Clark Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Frank B. Weeks 
professor at Wesleyan University for 

He will give a course in international 


visiting 
1931-32. 
law and international relations. 

Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, emeritus pro- 
fessor of the seience of government at Harvard 
University, made the address at the Washing- 
ton-Lineoln exercises held in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on February 15. This meeting is held 
annually. 

Dr. Ozora Davis, president emeritus of the 
Chieago Theological Seminary, formerly mod- 
erator of the Congregational Church, died near 
Topeka on a train going from California to Chi- 
cago, on March 16, at the age of sixty-four 


vears. 


Noan Over, for seven years dean and head 
of the Bible department of Goshen College, died 
on February 25 at the age of thirty-nine years. 


THe American Library Association has col- 
lected nearly two million dollars toward an en- 
dowment fund of $3,000,000. The third million 
has been promised by an anonymous donor 
when the fund is completed. 


A airt of $2,500,000 to Stanford University 
from an anonymous donor is announced by 
Robert Swain, acting president. The gift is 
for constructing a new medical building in 
San Franciseo to replace the present structure 
and is contingent upon the university raising 
$1,250,000 as an endowment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made in Surro- 


gate’s Court that Ruth Loveland, sister of Mrs. 
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Amy E. Kirkpatrick and residuary legatee un- 
der the latter’s will, had agreed to give Harvard 
College $200,000. 
will of Mrs. Kirkpatrick on the ground that a 


Harvard had contested the 


previous document bequeathed more than $1,- 
000,000 to the college. 

CONCURRENTLY with the eighty-eighth anni- 
versary of the birth of the late Reverend Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, founder of Temple Univer- 
sity, which was observed with Founder’s Day 
exercises On the 
was made of a gift of $280,000 from Mrs. 
Blanche 8. Sullivan. The fund comprises the 
greater the 
Thomas D. Sullivan, founder, owner and presi- 


February 16, announcement 


portion of residuary estate of 
dent of the Terminal Warehouse Company, who 
died in 1929. 


of a library building on the campus, to be 


It will be used toward erection 


known as the Thomas D. Sullivan Memorial Li- 
brary. 

By the will of William Armory Gardner, for 
many years a member of the faculty of Groton 
School, the school receives $500,000 and Har- 
vard University $100,000. 


Mount Hoiyoxke CouueceE will receive a grant 
of $375,000 from the General Education Board 
toward the sum of $750,000 required for the 
construction of five new buildings and for the 
remodelling of three others. 


Brown UNIversity receives $100,000 by the 
will of the late Lucian Sharpe, of Providence; 
the Rhode Island School of Design $25,000, and 
St. Andrew’s Industrial School at Barrington 
$10,000. 
in 1893. 
dence to the university and it is used by Pem- 


Mr. Sharpe was a graduate of Brown 
During his lifetime he gave his resi- 


broke College, the women’s college. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES, in California, is build- 
ing a new auditorium to seat 2,500, as one of 
the central facilities to be used by the group of 
colleges developing at Claremont, of which 
Pomona and Seripps are the first. This build- 
ing, which is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. 5S. 
Bridges, of San Diego, will cost $650,000. A 
new and modern infirmary, as another common 
facility for the use of the group, has recently 
been dedicated. 


It is proposed to change the name of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College at Storrs to 
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the Connecticut State College. It is thought 
likely that if no strong opposition develops a 
move will be made to petition the legislature to 
effect the change in name before the present ses- 
sion is over. It is pointed out that there is a bill 
now before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature which is expected 
to pass, changing the name of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College to the Massachusetts 
State College. 


AccorpDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
Claude M. Hirst, state superintendent of edu- 
cation, told the Arkansas Legislature on Feb- 
ruary 27 that unpaid teachers’ salaries now 
amount to $2,305,782, and that many of the 
6,000 schools in the state must close this spring 
unless additional revenue is provided. He said 
a “grave situation” had been brought about by 
the drought, by the loss of $1,312,689 through 
closed banks and impairment of the borrowing 
power of school districts. He recommended 
that $1,200,000 be provided annually to reduce 
indebtedness of school districts and an emer- 
gency loan fund of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000 for present relief. In the face of the un- 
favorable financial and business conditions exist- 
ing in Arkansas, the legislature has provided, by 
means of a bond issue, a fund of $2,000,000 
for new buildings at the state-supported insti- 
tutions of higher education. Of this amount 
the university receives $1,000,000. A $275,000 
building for the School of Medicine at Little 
Rock will be erected, and at the main univer- 
sity at Fayetteville a library building and a 
science building at a total cost of $725,000. 
The trustees hope to begin construction work 
in the late summer or fall of this year. 


Tue largest public-school building program 
in the history of New York City was approved 
formally on February 25 by the Board of 
Edueation at its regular meeting. The 1931 
program, not all of which can be completed 
during the year, involves the construction of 
ninety schools or additions to existing ones at 
an estimated total expenditure of $68,000,000, 
with the possibility that some $5,000,000 more 
may eventually be required to take care of 
alterations and additions to the plans. The 
new construction, in the opinion of the board, 
will go far toward eliminating remaining short- 
time sessions in the elementary schools, reducing 
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the short time in the high schools and providing 
for future growth. The buildings will make 
available about 111,000 new sittings and will 
give space relief to approximately 150 existing 
schools. 

THe correspondent of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association reports the cere- 
monies marking the opening of the buildings 
erected at Solbosch with the aid of the C. R. B. 
Edueational Foundation, and on the Boulevard 
de Waterloo with the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Delegations of Belgian and for- 
eign universities brought to the University of 
Brussels evidences of the interest of the world 
of letters. Addresses were delivered by J. Ser- 
vais, Rector G. Smets, Professor Berthelemy 
and Minister Vauthier. The king summarized 
the purpose of the ceremonies with these words: 
“Intellectual cooperation is a pacifying influ- 
ence, the importance of which must be recog- 
nized. When based on disinterestedness, it has 
an incontestable moral value, the influence of 
which, it is to be hoped, will be extended as we 
learn to appreciate its benefits. The earnest oc- 
easion that has called us together, coming, as it 
does, after that celebrating, two years ago, the 
inauguration of the new Louvain library (also 
under the auspices of our friends in America), 
acquires thus a special significance that the 
speakers who preceded me have so ably brought 
out.” At the inauguration of the School of 
Medicine, which was attended by the queen, 
Professor Bordet recalled the memory of Pro- 
fessor Depage, who secured, through American 
philanthropy, these gifts to the university. Mr. 
Gibson, the ambassador of the United States, 
referred to the important part played by Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Franequi in the creation of the 
C. R. B. Educational Foundation. Mr. Kenyon 
spoke in the name of the British delegation, and 
Mr. Henri Pirenne on behalf of the other dele- 
gates. 


A spPEciAL dispatch to the New York Times 
reports that discussing the impending changes 
in teaching methods at the University of Chi- 
eago, Dr. George A. Works, who will be dean 
of students when the new system becomes 
effective next autumn, states that the university 
plans the construction of a group of luxurious 
quadrangles where a more communal campus 
life will be created. Student and professor will 
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live and work together. Under the “harmon- 
jous, cooperative supervision of faculty mem- 
bers” the common living quarters are expected 
to bring the students more closely in tune with 
the institution. These quadrangles may cement 
the fraternities in the structure as integral 
parts of the university. Two dormitories will 
house 390 men each. A woman’s dormitory is 
also planned. 


Mrs. ExvizanetH B. JoHNson, president of 
the United Parents’ Association of Greater New 
York Schools, Inc., recently sent to Dr. Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, a brief requesting him to reverse the 
decision of the Board of Education empower- 
ing the principal of Jamaica High School to 
organize a military unit in connection with the 
department of physical education under Section 
55-e of the national defense act. The brief 
asserts that the state education law does not 
“authorize any use of school property or the 
designation of teachers in said schools for mili- 
tary training under regulations, directions or 
supervision of the Federal War Department, 
or officers appointed by it.” The plan, the 
brief continued, was an encroachment upon 
the military department of the state and was 
contrary to the educational policy of the city 
and state “to avoid the introduction into the 
school system of fundamentally controversial 
subjects and practices.” The brief further as- 
serted that when the wartime military training 
law was repealed in 1921 military training of 
any kind was intended to be taken out of the 
school system. The military training unit at 
Jamaica High School, which was approved on 
January 14, has been a subject of controversy 
for several years. 


Unrrep States judges for the World Essay 
Contest of 1931 include President S. E. Davis, 
of the Montana State Normal College; Dr. Ber- 
nice V. Brown, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Mr. M. L. Duggan, state super- 
intendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Miss 
Elizabeth Hall, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mr. Stacy B. 
Southworth, head master, Thayer Academy, 
South Braintree, Massachusetts, and Mr. Charles 
MeKenny, president, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. The contest is 
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sponsored by the American School Citizenship 
League, is open to students of all countries 
attending normal schools, teachers’ colleges and 
secondary schools. The question for normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges is “The Teacher's 
Opportunity to Strengthen the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.” Students in secondary schools will write 
on “How Would World Peace Benefit the Youth 
of the World?” Seventy-five, fifty and twenty- 
five dollars are offered as prizes for the three 
best essays in each set. 


Turrty-six freshman students of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology received on February 5 
certificates aggregating $6,350. The certificates, 
which were presented by Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
president of the institute, will be accepted in 
payment of tuition fees, either in whole or 
in part, for the remainder of the year. The 
awards were earned by the students for high 
scholastic standing, taking part in various ac- 
tivities of the institution outside the classroom, 
such as editorial work, athletic teams and stu- 
dent self-government organizations, and for 
recognized forms of self-support. Under the 
plan of tuition fees at Stevens Institute, a stu- 
dent may earn a part or even all of the costs 
of instruction by making high grades in his col- 
lege work and by taking part in extra-curricular 
activities. Seven of the students received cer- 
tificates for $300 each; five received certificates 
valued at $250 each, and four groups of six 
students each received $200, $150, $100 and $50 
each, respectively. 

In order to safeguard the Taft art collection, 
which now becomes the property of the City of 
Cincinnati under the direction of the Institute 
of Fine Arts, and to strengthen the financial 
position of the institute, an additional $1,000,- 
000 is provided in the will of Mrs. Taft. 


GIFTs amounting to $150,000 to the Institute 
of Law of the Johns Hopkins University, which 
are expected to assure the development of the 
foundations for a nation-wide system of judicial 
records and statistics for criminal, divorce and 
civil litigation have been announced. They were 
the contribution of Ohio civie and industrial 
leaders toward the Ohio study of judicial admin- 
istration, in which the court record system is to 
be developed as an integral part. Ultimately, it 
will make possible nationwide understanding of 
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all the phases and trends in judicial business. 
The announcement followed the receipt of a 
letter from Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, 
former Secretary of War and chairman of the 
advisory board for the Ohio study. It was 
signed also by Colonel William Cooper Procter, 
Cincinnati industrialist; Samuel Mather, Cleve- 
land financier and philanthropist; Chief Justice 
Carrington T. Marshall, of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, and two university presidents, Dr. 
. George W. Rightmire, of Ohio State, and Dr. 
Robert E. Vinson, of Western Reserve. 


More than seven hundred men in Indiana econ- 
cerned with the building and maintenance of 
highways and streets attended the seventeenth 
annual road school held at Purdue University 
under the auspices of the Engineering Extension 
Department and the School of Civil Engineering 
in cooperation with the State Highway Com- 


mission, County Highway Superintendents’ As- 


sociation, County Surveyors’ and Engineers’ As- 
sociation and Highway Materials and Equip- 
ment Association, January 19 to 23. This at- 
tendance was more than a hundred higher than 
in any previous year. The enrolment included 
county highway superintendents and county en- 
gineers or surveyors, who are required by law to 
attend the school; many county or city street 
commissioners, contractors, materials and equip- 
ment men and others. An important feature of 
the school this year was the road show held in 
the Armory for two days of the school. The 
latest developments in paving and other high- 
way materials, new trucks, tractors, graders, 
snow plows and other items of interest to engi- 
neers and contractors were shown. The show 
itself was one of the best of the kind in the 
country. Problems of particular interest to the 
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highway group were discussed by speakers of 
state and national reputation, with a number of 
specialists in one field or another not only from 
Purdue University, but from other states. The 
school was in charge of Professor Ben Petty, 
head of the highway work in the School of Civil 
Engineering, and Professor W. A. Knapp, as- 
sistant director of engineering extension. Be- 
sides these two staff members, a number of 
Purdue graduates, now connected with the va- 
rious cooperating agencies, took an active part 
in the program and the carrying through of 
the different features, making the school the 
most successful ever held. 


Aw industrial tour of Europe permitting 
American students and business men to study 
manufacturing, marketing, ete., abroad will be 
conducted next summer by the University of 
Denver School of Commerce. It is organized 
at this time in view of the desirability of Amer- 
ican business people’s acquainting themselves 
with economic conditions brought into the spot- 
light by the current business depression. A re- 
quirement that each student spend one quarter 
in supervised work in the business field before 
graduating is being voted on by the faculty of 
the University of Denver School of Commerce. 
Positions requiring the student to put in prac- 
tical operation his classroom lesson would be 
approved for credit under the plan. A com- 
prehensive survey of Denver real estate showing 
which types of residences and buildings are most 
in demand has been completed by the Bureau 
of Business and Social Research of the Univer- 
sity of Denver School of Commerce. The sur- 
vey was made at the request of the Denver Real 
Estate Exchange and with the cooperation of 
the county assessor and the postoffice. 


DISCUSSION 


AUTOMATIC SALARY INCREASES FOR 
TEACHERS 

Ir is not surprising that there should be at 
this particular time, in cities having a fixed 
salary schedule for teachers, a good deal of con- 
cern as to the propriety of an automatic an- 
nual increase, irrespective of growth in service. 
The questioning of this system is doubtless due 
partly to the desire for economy of expenditure 





under a condition of constantly higher costs of 
public education and constantly louder calls on 
the taxpayer’s pocketbook. More soundly, the 
agitation is based on the new emphasis on effi- 
ciency, which seems to be at odds with the prac- 
tice of increasing all teachers’ salaries alike 
without regard to their relative growth in ser- 
vice. I am inelined to the opinion, however, 
that there are certain principles involved in the 
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automatie salary inerease that are commonly 
ignored. Perhaps they are the fundamental 
reasons for such schedules, even though the 
schedule makers themselves may be unconscious 
of their existence. 

If inereases of salary are given because they 
are supposed to correspond precisely to in- 
ereases in the value of the service rendered, 
little ean be said for the automatic increase. 
Suppose a certain city has a schedule beginning 
at $1,200 and inereasing by steps of $150 to 
$3,300. If a beginning teacher’s value to the 
schools is exactly $1,200, it is doubtful if it 
would ever be worth nearly three times that 
amount. Probably the diminishing returns of 
mere experience are reduced almost to zero after 
four or five years. Further, if one teacher, 
through earnest study, generosity of spirit, in- 
telligence and rare personality, keeps on grow- 
ing like the green bay tree, it is absurd that her 
compensation should increase only at the same 
rate as that of her colleague who merely holds 
her job. 

Is there not, then, another theory upon which 
the system of automatic increase can be more 
properly defended? I propose the theory of 
deferred compensation. We may compare the 
teacher’s work and compensation with that of 
her professional brethren of the bar or of medi- 
cine. Both the young doctor and the young 
lawyer must perhaps work for some years at less 
than a living wage, but as a clientele is built up 
the financial situation brightens and the com- 
petent practitioner will usually within a few 
years be far better paid than the teacher within 
the same community. And this increase of com- 
pensation does not always by any means result 
from a commensurate increase in the value of 
the service rendered, but arises from the growth 
in the clientele. The teacher has but one client, 
the publie, and the public must provide any 
increase in compensation that she is to have. 

Suppose we consider the total salary of a 
teacher for her whole professional life as one 
sum, paid for the services of that whole pro- 
fessional career. The salary at first is low, 
when her financial responsibilities are usually 
smaller, when the days of necessary retirement 
are still far off, and when it is not yet certain 
that she will devote her life to her profession. 
As she works on through the years, she is en- 
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couraged by the thought that her services are 
becoming continually better reeognized, and 
that her security against old age is becoming 
more nearly certain. 

The question is not whether each increase 
corresponds precisely to an increased value, but 
whether a life’s work is too fully or too meanly 
repaid. By the schedule cited, it takes fifteen 
years for the beginner to arrive at the maximum, 
and during that time her average yearly salary 
has been $2,250, or a little less than $200 a 
calendar month. Who shall say that such a sum 
is too much for a professionally trained teacher 
whose work and whose progress in her profes- 
sion have been sufficient to justify her remain- 
ing in the service for so long a time? The 
situation is financially better for one who gives 
a lifetime to the work. Thirty years under this 
schedule would yield an average salary of 
$231.25 a calendar month. If a teacher is not 
worth that much, from the beginning of her 
eareer to the end, she should not be allowed to 
cumber the publie school system. 

Unless the whole level of salaries from the 
beginning of service can be raised to a really 
professional level, this deferred compensation 
system must be retained as a guarantee to teach- 
ers of a certain degree of ultimate financial 
security. It seems that two modifications are 
necessary to assure the continued value of the 
teacher and to recognize the difference in value 
of the work of individuals. Those who are not 
worth the moderate established increase are not 
worth employing, and should be eliminated from 
the school system. Those who are clearly of 
extraordinary value should be given recognition 
by extra steps of advancement on the scale. 
Such simple measures as these will cure the 
difficulties. We can not think of the ubolish- 
ment of the schedule of fixed increases until we 
are ready to put in its place a schedule that 
shall offer really adequate pay from the start. 

LAvRENCE B. Brink 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 


“JOURNALISM”: THE TASK AND THE 
TRAINING 

Tue tasks of the journalist are: the assem- 

blage and verification of news facts; the dis- 

criminating selection of those facts of greatest 

interest and importance to a specifie audience; 
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and, above all, the interpretation of expert or 
special knowledge into terms understandable to 
the layman. 

It must be borne in mind that adequate train- 
ing for “Journalism” to-day means training for 
a much broader field than newspaper reporting. 
The trade paper and the house organ; the pub- 
licity staff of the bank and the factory; and 
most emphatically the properly trained exeeu- 
tive secretary of the public-health and social- 


- welfare organizations; all these commercial and 


social activities call for the talents of trained 
journalists. 

Training for the tasks of journalism obviously 
must include a background of general culture; 
(and obviously no field of thorough knowledge 
is out of place) and then special emphasis upon 
such subjects as modern history, the science of 
government, economies, sociology and practical 
acquaintance with some language or languages 
other than our own. Accompanying these must 
be steady training in the use of written English. 

The first experiments in collegiate training 
for journalism were little more than efforts to 
impart the manners and shop habits prevailing 
at the moment in the newspapers of the com- 
munity. It was a notorious fact that the news- 
papers themselves refused the product of these 
classrooms. They said they could themselves 
more quickly train youngsters in the manners 
and habits of the shop. The schools of jour- 
nalism continued to develop in size and cur- 
riculum, but drew little closer to the profession 
which they pretended to feed, until at last the 
absurdity of the situation became almost too 
obvious. The better type of school began to 
foeus attention upon the mental training of its 
students, and give less attention to the tricks of 
the trade and those manners quickly and easily 
acquired in the “shop” after graduation. This 
change in the schools’ attitude is meeting with 
the approval of all thoughtful journalists, and 
is in fact being forced by them. To prove this 
point I need only cite the fact that the National 
Society of Newspaper Editors last year ap- 
pointed a committee on training for journalism; 
that their report, which is one of the latest pro- 
fessional expressions on the subject, urges the 
abandonment of all undergraduate journalism 
courses, and the concentration of such work in 
one post-graduate year. 
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This is an extreme attitude. I have talked 
with practicing editors of newspapers in many 
cities between Boston and San Francisco, and I 
find that the greater number of them express, 
first of all, an indifference to the character of 
the “shopwork” in departments of journalism, 
but an insistence upon “liberalizing,” thought- 
provoking, classroom courses of all sorts; a sug- 
gestion that during all undergraduate years 
there be training in clear written expression; 
and emphasis upon so-called “journalistic” 
forms of writing for not more than one under- 
graduate year. 

The national editorial body, the New York 
State editors and many other state groups have 
all cited the paramount importance of ethical 
training, so that young reporters may be 
strengthened to face the increasing strain put 
upon them by present-day conditions. 

It is not my personal opinion alone, but that 
of editors of newspapers in cities widely scat- 
tered between New York and San Francisco, 
that there has been too much of an effort by 
educators in the past to claim for “journalism” 
some esoteric body of knowledge; to insist that 
some formula or abracadabra exists, without 
which a young man may not enter the gate! 
On the contrary, the journalist or newspaper 
man must above all be “generally” educated. 
His intellectual experiences must not differen- 
tiate him from mankind in general, as is the 
ease with lawyers and doctors. He must think 
in terms of the generality of men; but with 
certain powers of perception greatly sharpened. 
As an interpreter, he may be called upon to 
interpret the conclusions of a specialist in any 
field; so that it is impossible to prophesy during 
his undergraduate years just what body of spe- 
cial knowledge might best serve him in the 
future. On the other hand, the shopwork of 
his craft is not complex or difficult to master. 
It may best be acquired in the shop, by a young 
man of well-disciplined mind. 

If at any college or university we should 
honestly face the problem of finding the most 
adequate and effective training for the vocation 
of “journalism,” two assurances would make 
the task easy: first, that there need be no com- 
promise with any existing formula; second, that 
we might draw freely upon the resources of the 
existing “liberal arts” program, and all the 
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other curricula of the institution, at will. With 
such a charter, I believe that any university 
could, without much additional expense or any 
delay, rear a structure that would meet the 
approval not only of progressive educators in 
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all parts of the United States, but of outstand- 
ing newspaper men and other leaders in the 
field of practical journalism. 
BurGes JOHNSON 
SyRacuSE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


In spite of the progress made during recent 
years in agricultural education in South Africa, 
conditions are yet far below the standard to be 
desired. In the Cape Province, for instance, 
there are over 100 schools graded as suitable for 
giving agricultural instruction, and between 
them there are less than a score of teachers with 
agricultural degrees. Of these teachers, only a 
percentage have had much actual teaching 
experience. In the Transvaal the position may 
be slightly better, but on the whole it is similar 
in all parts of the Union. 

South Africa undoubtedly has several peculiar 
agricultural educational problems, most of which 
are at present unsolved. This has forced this 
branch of the work into the background. It 
probably will not advance until initial experi- 
ments have yielded the necessary knowledge. 

The idea of a systematic agricultural course 
in farm secondary schools is held inadvisable 
under South African conditions. A psychologi- 
eal study of the average type of scholar in these 
schools has demonstrated the advisability of 
leaving pronounced specialization until later 
adolescence, and not, as once taught, from the 
earliest stages. 

In South Africa, secondary schools deal with 
pupils whose average ages range from thirteen 
to eighteen. The older children will have 
marked preferences for certain studies, and 
when these tend towards the land it becomes the 
duty of the secondary agricultural school to 
foster them. It has even been proposed that 
secondary schools be graded according to trades 
and professions, thus allowing for pupils with 
definite interests to be transferred to those most 
suitable. 

Secondary schools thus graded would in the 
early stages give but an advanced primary 
school course. As the pupils passed into the 
higher classes, the amount of time devoted to 





technical subjects could gradually be increased, 
so that in the final years the bulk of the school 
hours would be devoted to it. Of this or any 
other educational system, the teacher is the most 
vital part. For this reason it is essential that 
South Africa train far more agricultural see- 
ondary school teachers than has yet been the 
practice. 

Sound knowledge of psychology is essential in 
agricultural specialist teachers. Without this to 
provide balance, their technical and academic 
knowledge may lead to undue stressing of cer- 
tain subjects for which pupils may not be 
ready, or only capable of absorbing facts and 
ideas about the more elementary aspects. 

In general, the average scholar in a South 
African farm school is rarely ready for definite 
specialization before he is fifteen. For this 
reason rural schools have found it advisable to 
follow the broadest lines of development, at the 
same time seeking to adjust the pupil to his 
environment. Native abilities begin to manifest 
themselves at this age, an education that has 
drawn on immediate surroundings and familiar 
ideas for many of its illustrations now begins 
to bear fruit. 

It is the experience of many teachers in South 
African farm schools that at about fourteen 
boys begin to take interest in facts about agri- 
cultural and other sciences, and as they grow 
older interest in the more complicated branches 
of this knowledge advances rapidly. Practical 
work is generally the best means of supplement- 
ing knowledge gained in the classroom. Many 
agricultural schools are finding it advisable to 
have plots of ground in which pupils can ex- 
periment with fertilizers and study at first-hand 
varying aspects of soil science. The student is 
enabled to make his own discoveries, which 
strengthen his interest in these branches of 
farming and form a stepping-stone to deep 
attachment to wider fields of agricultural 
knowledge. 
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A development from this, keenly anticipated, 
is the formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs which 
will aim at the individual and group working 
of plots on a competitive basis. Scholars are 
taught the true meaning of seed selection, use 
of fertilizers, control of insect pests, the best 
ways of working and irrigating soil, and so on. 
Prizes are given for the best results. Where 
this method has been experimented with, it is 
found that competitions increase knowledge by 
encouraging the more backward to strive to- 
wards the standard of work set by the best. 

A large part of South African life is rural, 
and as sound educational principles are best 
founded on effective use of environment, the 
better South African teachers are acquainted 
with the home conditions of pupils under their 
charge the greater are the opportunities for ad- 
vance. Education is best regarded as a means 
of adapting the individual to his surroundings. 
The more this is realized, the more agricultural 
education will forward scientific rural life in 
South Africa. 

Realizing this necessity, two university col- 
leges in the Union provide courses for those 
intending to take up teaching in agricultural 
secondary schools. This is an advance on the 
practice in other universities, where it is possible 
to obtain an agricultural degree, but without 
essential training in teaching. At the Univer- 
sity of Pretoria the first three years are devoted 
to agricultural technicalities and academic prin- 
ciples, but the fourth year is devoted to educa- 
tional work, which is rewarded with a special 
diploma. 

Another step in furthering agricultural 
knowledge in South Africa is the Prosperity 
League controlled by the Extension and Agri- 
cultural Education Division of the Department 
of Agriculture. As the popularization work of 
this organization advances, it will embrace more 
than the poultry-rearing and maize-growing 
interests at present occupying most of its atten- 
tion. But this work is designed more for the 
practicing farmer than for the boy or gir! still 
at school. 

In South Africa, and undoubtedly in many 
other countries, most branches of rural life tend 
to follow the organized scientific lines of urban 
industrial life. The problems created by this 
industrial revolution and the difficulty of edu- 
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cational schemes to cope with it explain in part 
the townward drift that is becoming so serious 
a problem in the Union. There is a tendency 
to put the whole blame on secondary education 
in South Africa, but this is not fair. 

Education may in part be at fault. It may 
not have had a full grasp of modern economic 
factors, but serious attempts are being made in 
South Africa to supply that deficiency. State 
education in the Union was undoubtedly de- 
signed to meet the needs of urban life, and it 
was considered satisfactory if rural education 
followed closely upon the same lines. To-day 
it is realized that this is not sufficient. The 
spread of scientific methods on the land has 
created a demand for the application of simila: 
principles in preparing young farmers for their 
future work. 

It is being emphasized that farm schools 
should concentrate on producing farmers, work- 
ing as a medium to suppress the desire to seek 
fortune in larger centers. This movement over- 
looks the fact that every farmer’s son is not a 
potential farmer. A more enlightened attitude 
would lead to the provision of facilities whereby 
rural children with a talent for engineering, 
architecture or other city pursuits would be 
enabled to enter schools most likely to develop 
such abilities. Conversely, the urban pupil with 
a yearning for the land should have the oppor- 
tunity to study in a farm school and familiarize 
himself with the atmosphere of the country and 
learn something of scientific agriculture. 

Crities of this scheme overlook the truth that 
education aims as much at adjusting environ- 
ment to the individual as adjusting the indi- 
vidual to surroundings. South Africa will com- 
mit a serious error if it allows preoccupation 
with agricultural education to obscure this fact. 

Advanced educational opinion in South 
Africa now supports the theory that one’s life’s 
work should be determined by natural tastes and 
abilities, and not by accidents of environment. 
The scientific attitude of mind that rules a boy 
or a girl should work in trades and professions 
most likely to be congenial is fortunately devel 
oping steadily here. 

This necessity has helped to keep agricultural 
education in the experimental stage. Much 
progress has been made, but authorities are 
still divided in their opinions. Some have 
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1oted American and European experience ani 
theory. A part of this has been adapted for 
South Afriean use, but this does not obviate the 
need for original research. 

Opinion is divided between the idea of a sec- 
ndary school course devoted almost entirely to 
practical agriculture, and that of one in which 
.ystematie theory is gradually introduced. 
Project work in chemistry, physies and botany 
has been tried with considerable success in South 
Africa. Prineiples from the main sciences are 
thus fitted into place, enabling the scholar better 

» understand their functions in rural economy. 
Work along this course becomes more system- 
atized as the pupil advanees, until all principles 
are combined in a single whole. 

It is important to note that this systematiza- 
tion does not take place until a definite desire 
for it is observed. Without this desire vital 
principles of seientifie agricultural knowledge 
ean not effeetively be included in the school 
curriculum. 

Educational processes most suitable for form- 
ing a basis for experiment must differ with 
countries. In South Africa it is now felt that 
scope for expression of two adolescent tenden- 
cies towards science are best provided by a 
course embracing two years’ practical work fol- 
lowed by two years’ theory. There is a marked 
interest in boys and girls of about sixteen for 
practical application of scientific agricultural 
facts which is satisfied by allowing them to 
work in experimental and demonstration plots. 

The American project method has been tried 
in certain parts of South Africa, and a few 
authorities believe the best practical results will 
be obtained by extension of these methods. But 
any practical course undoubtedly offers the best 
means of teaching and demonstrating important 
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facts of soil chemistry. The practical course 
also ineludes the preparation of balance sheets, 
production costs, and many other factors of 
rural economy. South African agricultural 
problems are also being made the basis of teach 
ing in farm secondary schools. The success of 
all this work depends upon the training of a 
sufficient number of teachers for secondary 
farm schools. 

In general, it may be said that at present 
schools are not helping students to gain an 
intelligent grasp of the laws of Nature, espe 
cially of the great principles that guide the 
world and those upon which life is conducted. 
This is as important as study of geography or 
history. 

The main aim of all science teaching must be 
the development of the intelligence, which will 
be reflected in after life in more observant and 
efficient farmers and professional men. Leaving 
much of the work to personal efforts of stu- 
dents, develops a sense of responsibility, for 
what is seen and understood will be due entirely 
to their own efforts. 

No educational system has been perfected. 
It is possible to pick holes in all, and in this 
expression of a need for more study of scien- 
tifie principles no attitude of carping criticism 
is assumed. Although one can not reproach the 
schools and universities with producing poorly 
trained farmers, one must point out that the 
scholar interested in cultural matters has little 
knowledge of scientific principles, just as the 
agricultural or medical student seems on the 
whole to care little about the importance of 
culture. 

W. L. Speicur 

Cape Town, 

SoutH AFRICA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CHILDREN’S FUND OF MICHIGAN 

THROUGH its alumni and through its research 
facilities the University of Michigan is con- 
tributing in great measure to the work being 
done by the ten-million-dollar Children’s Fund 
of Michigan, which was established two years 
ago by Senator James Couzens, Michigan’s 
senior representative in the upper house of 
Congress. The grant was made “to promote the 


health, welfare, happiness and development of 
the children of the State of Michigan, pri- 
marily, and elsewhere in the world.” 

One of the principal research projects being 
carried on under the fund is an extensive inves- 
tigation into the nature, causes and control of 
dental caries which is being undertaken at the 
university by a capable staff of workers under 
the general supervision of Dr. Russell W. Bunt- 
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ing, professor of oral histology and pathology 
in the School of Dentistry. Salaries for the 
workers, supplies for experimentation and trav- 
eling expenses are being financed by the Chil- 
dren’s Fund, and fully equipped laboratories on 
the ground floor of the Dental Building and in 
the department of physiological chemistry on 
the third floor of the Medical Building have 
been furnished by the university. 

This research on dental caries is a direct con- 
tinuation of investigations which Dr. Bunting 
and his coworkers have been carrying on dur- 
ing the past ten years. The financial backing 
made possible by Senator Couzens’ gift, how- 
ever, allows the bringing in of trained workers 
in bacteriology, biochemistry and nutrition, 
whose unbiased studies of this problem increase 
greatly the extent of the research. In connec- 
tion with the studies of the relationship of bac- 
teria to dental caries, immunological experimen- 
tations aimed at the control of certain types of 
organisms associated with the disease are being 
made. Biochemical studies of groups of indi- 
viduals, some immune and others highly sus- 
ceptible to the disease, are being carried on in 
an effort to find underlying metabolic or consti- 
tutional differences which might be significant. 
Nutritional investigations are being made which 
are concerned at present with supervised dietary 
direction of groups of children in four orphan- 
ages and carefully controlled feeding of a group 
of children in the University Hospital. In two 
of the four orphanages active dental caries al- 
ready have been reduced to an almost negligible 
quantity and about 80 per cent. of the children 
had no new cavities over a period of one year 
while, before the supervised diet was estab- 
lished, approximately 85 per cent. were affected 
with active caries. Similarly encouraging re- 
sults have been achieved in the other nutritional 
experiments. 

The grant was made for no definite length of 
time although it has been guaranteed for from 
three to five years at least. 

Since the appropriation of $22,000 a year was 
accepted by the university on July 11, 1929, a 
staff, each of whose members is recognized in 
his respective field, has been assembled in Ann 
Arbor for this project. Philip Jay, a dentist 
and bacteriologist who was formerly research 
associate in bacteriology at the University of 
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Rochester, and a member of the staff of Strong 
Memorial Hospital in Rochester, has general 
charge of the research laboratories. Mrs. Faith 
Elizabeth Hadley, wife of Philip Hadley, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, who has been a research 
associate at the university for several years, is 
working in the pathological laboratories of the 
Dental School on a study of B. acidophilus as a 
causative agent in dental caries. Miss Mary 
Crowley, a bacteriologist, is a member of Dr. 
Jay’s staff. Dr. Dorothy Hard, a dentist and 
director of the oral hygiene department in the 
School of Dentistry, also is listed among the 
personnel of the research group. Three other 
prominent workers, none of them alumni of 
Michigan, round out the staff. They inelude: 
Dr. Martha Koehne, a nutritionist, who was for- 
merly professor of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Miss Elise Morrill, an- 
other nutritionist, who recently received her 
master’s degree from Tennessee; Dr. Rebecca 
Hubbell, a biochemist, who was formerly en- 
gaged in research in the College for Women at 
the University of Florida. 

Administration of the Michigan investigations 
is in the hands of a committee composed of 
President Ruthven, Dean Mareus L. Ward, of 
the Dental School, and Dr. Bunting. A com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Howard B. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of physiological chemistry; Dr. Philip 
Hadley, and Dr. Louis H. Newburgh, professor 
of clinical investigations in internal medicine, is 
acting in an advisory capacity to the workers. 

But the participation of Michigan alumni is 
not limited to this one branch of the activities 
of the Children’s Fund. Hugo M. Freund, Sen- 
ator Couzens’ personal physician, is president 
of the corporation which is administering the 
entire fund. O. W. White, a prominent Detroit 
dentist, is the chairman of the dental section of 
the Children’s Fund Committee. 

According to the provisions of the trust agree- 
ment, the entire Children’s Fund must be ex- 
pended within twenty-five years of the date of 
its incorporation. With large numbers of Mich- 
igan alumni and faculty members already par- 
ticipating in the work made possible by Senator 
Couzens’ gift, the results undoubtedly will stand 
as lasting testament to the generosity of the 
donor and to the merit of this great educational 
institution.—The Michigan Alumnus. 
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REPORTS 


THE PASSING OF THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL COLLEGE! 


Ir is being asserted that the denominational 
colleges are making, not forward passes, but 
passes into oblivion. We have occasional tragic 
illustrations of this fact. But we should not be 
stampeded by appearances. Sociological phe- 
nomena are very complex. It is the part of wis- 
dom to attempt a long look ahead and a look 
entirely around the problem. There was a time 
when Amherst and Williams appeared to have 
no possible chance to live. They survived be- 
cause their sponsors, in addition to being pio- 
neers, were men of undaunted courage and in- 
vineible faith, also beeause they developed con- 
stituencies. 

As a matter of fact, denominational colleges 
always have been passing, and so have churches 
and banks, and so even have towns and cities. 
Before our present crisis, hundreds of colleges 
founded by churehes or by church people had 
ceased to exist. Many of the denominational 
colleges were unwisely founded. The founders 
did not obey the Seriptural injunction to count 
the cost. They proceeded on _ indefensible 
theories of education, if on any at all, and at 
times they were prompted by unworthy motives. 

In certain areas, there are now manifestly too 
many colleges. There are colleges whose friends 
are impervious to suggestions for modifications 
of organization and program. There are col- 
leges with loyalties too restricted for our day 
and generation. The churches can not assume 
all these burdens and ask no questions. The 
numerous surveys of the church colleges have 
fearlessly faced these questions. Discrimina- 
tions must be made, based on the application of 
modern educational measurements. There are 
areas where consolidations and mergers are in- 
evitable if the institutions are to save their lives. 
The existence of a dozen weak colleges can not 
be justified where two or three might be strong 
and the rest be contributory in function. Only 


1 Extract from the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary to the Council of Church Boards of 
Edueation in session at Indianapolis, Tuesday, 
January 20, 1931. 





as a result of a searching inquiry can two or 
three or four colleges with the same denomina- 
tional connection in the same state be justified. 
Until the colleges themselves are ready to make 
concessions, no lasting solutions are possible. 
With rare exceptions, the churches do not “con- 
trol” the colleges. Railroads can adjust them- 
selves to new and unexpected conditions—can 
colleges? That colleges with real fields and vital 
programs can accomplish the impossible—even 
that country colleges can do so in calamitous 
times of financial depression has been illustrated 
the past year in the completion of large finan- 
cial campaigns. 

This contradicts the general assumption that 
denominational colleges are in the nature of the 
ease educationally weak and undernourished. 
The time has come to ask, Is the function of the 
churches only in the area of pioneering? Are 
the churches interested in rendering service only 
to the missionary colleges? Church board rep- 
resentatives will travel thousands of miles to 
assist a college in a desperate financial situation. 
Can they and do they aspire to render service 
to a deserving college which is already mea- 
surably successful? Is there an _ inevitable 
hiatus here between the churches and the strong 
institutions? Is it not very much to the credit 
of the Baptist Board that the University of Chi- 
cago and Brown University prize their relation- 
ship thereto; that Northwestern University and 
Connecticut Wesleyan University, one large and 
one small, are identified with the Methodist 
Episcopal Board; Carleton and Oberlin with 
the Congregational Education Society; Swarth- 
more and Haverford with the Friends; Lafay- 
ette and Hamilton with the Presbyterian Board, 
U. S. A., and Duke, Emory and Southwestern 
with the Methodist Episcopal Board, South? 
Does the term “denominational” carry with it a 
restricted meaning, inconsistent with the best 
educational theory and practice? In the for- 
eign mission field we do not require that our 
colleges shall be denominational. Indeed, we 
discount them, if they are. And we do not ad- 
mit that as denominational shibboleths are aban- 
doned colleges necessarily become less religious, 
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less Christian. Jesus himself was not a “de- 
nominationalist.” 

As a matter of fact, as the term is popularly 
interpreted, we have practically no “denomina- 
tional’ Protestant colleges now. Methodist col- 
leges are not propagating Methodism, or Pres- 
byterian colleges Presbyterianism or Quaker col- 
leges Quakerism. To call a college a Methodist 
college is to say that it is an institution founded 
and probably still maintained largely by the 
money personnel, faith and prayers of Method- 
ists for the benefit not simply of Methodists but 
of all eligible applicants regardless of religious 
or political or other accidental affiliations. It 
is a piece of benevolent work carried on by 
Methodists in behalf of society. If such a ecol- 
lege is not a denominational college, then the 
denominational college undoubtedly is passing. 
Because of its historic and now often misunder- 
stood implication perhaps we should abandon 
the term denominational college altogether. But 
we shall not abandon our enriched educational 
programs which are justified by the highest 
educational authority and the profoundest 
human experience. 

Where do you find the largest group of the 
strongest colleges in America? You find the 
largest group by far on the lists published by 
the church boards of education. They are on 
foundations the chief corner stone of which is 
religion. Of the 193 colleges on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities, 
all but fifty-seven are in some way chureh re- 
lated. Thirty-three of these have relationships 
with the Methodist churches, twenty-six with the 
Congregational churches, twenty with the Pres- 
byterian churches, seventeen with the Baptist 
churehes, sixteen with the Catholic churches, 
five with the Protestant Episcopal churches, 
five with Lutheran churches, four each with the 
Disciples and Friends, and eight with other 
churches. 

We repeat this does not mean that all these 
colleges are bound to the churches by legal ties, 
or that they are subject to ecclesiastical control. 
It does mean that now, to-day, they are serving 
the churches in a very unusual way. Omitting 
the Catholic group for lack of data, it is true 
that these colleges, and colleges with like origins 
and ideals, are furnishing the churches with the 
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bulk of their outstanding leaders. At this mo- 
ment 77 per cent. of the students enrolled in the 
Protestant theological seminaries come from 
these church-related colleges. And it must not 
be forgotten that for each ministerial candidate, 
there go from the same college many men and 
women who have been educated under the same 
influences who become laymen in the churches. 
Without such colleges—call them denomina- 
tional or not—where would the churches re- 
cruit the large majority of their leaders? 

But even such data as these are frequently 
misinterpreted to mean that the church-related 
colleges have programs with a narrow religious 
content and are not offering modern educational 
facilities except in restricted lines. The exact 
opposite is the truth. Of course, nearly all 
these colleges are colleges of liberal arts and sci- 
ences. A study made this year of the college 
sources of the men in “Who’s Who in America” 
shows that it is the church-related colleges— 
certainly the colleges that recognize religion as 
an essential element in a liberal education—that 
stand at the head of the list. On the basis of 
the percentage of living alumni in “Who’s 
Who” every college in the first twenty, every 
one but one in the first thirty, every one but 
four in the first forty, is a college founded 
through church influence and to-day emphasiz- 
ing religion as a necessary part of the educa- 
tional program. Most of these colleges are 
listed by the church boards of education. They 
are all of Congregational, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal, Methodist, Quaker, Baptist, Reformed, 
Lutheran, vintage. 

These colleges have been submitted to the cor- 
rosive acids of critical surveys and have stood 
the test. If their religion was consumed it was 
a spurious religion. There is much truth in 
what Woodrow Wilson said, “Scholarship has 
usually been more fruitful when associated with 
religion, and scholarship has never, so far as I 
ean recall, been associated with any religion ex- 
cept the religion of Jesus Christ.” 

All of which leads to the suggestion that de- 
nominations are not unmitigated evils. There 
must be and will be social groupings in our edu- 
cational institutions as elsewhere. The United 
States Military Academy classifies cadets into 
companies on the basis of their height and into 
class sections on the basis of work done. If it 
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be said that people group themselves into de- 
nominations largely on the basis of their intes- 
tinal draperies it may be replied that this 
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method of classification is convenient and fun- 
damental and probably will not soon disappear. 
Rosert L. Ke.iy 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A METHOD OF IMPROVING 
PREDICTION 


INTRODUCTION 


ALTHouGH innumerable correlations have 
been computed, the limits of prediction within 
the field of education are so narrow that they 
call for some explanation. The various gui- 
dance officials would weleome data upon which 
the prediction of individual success could be 
made with at least a fifty-fifty assurance of be- 
ing correct. It is possible that more data are 
a solution to the problem, but the obtaining of 
data must not become a larger task than an ac- 
tual try-out in the field concerning which the 
prediction is to be made. 

This paper points out implications of instrue- 
tional weaknesses that must be cleared up before 
prediction correlations can be of much value.* 
At the same time a type of test is deseribed 
that shows a high predictive value. The data 
were obtained during a five-year period of in- 
vestigation within the secondary school. 


INTELLIGENCE SCORES IN PREDICTION 


The raw intelligence test scores for three 
groups of eight hundred pupils were found to 
give correlations of .52, .50 and .54 with their 
term marks in high-school science courses. 
When these groups were subdivided according 
to the teachers giving the term marks (groups 
of from 350 to 450 pupils), the correlations be- 
tween the marks and the intelligence scores were 
found to vary from .21 to .71. The problem is 
quite evident. Why this wide divergence? 

After two years of objective testing in the 
science department under consideration, the 
correlation between raw intelligence scores and 
marks in seience courses for a group of eight 
hundred pupils was .65. The correlations be- 
tween the raw intelligence scores and term marks 
when the pupils were grouped according to in- 

1H. E. Garrett. ‘‘Statisties in Psychology 


and Edueation,’’ p. 288. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, 1926. 





structors varied from .45 to .73. The more 
careful marking has lessened the divergence 
noted earlier, and since only one of seven in- 
structors gave marks correlating below .53, an 
attempt was made to discover some reason for 
the lack of correlation shown by the .45. This 
led to a study? which showed that tests are less 
reliable at the lower levels of ability. The in- 
structor dealing with the lower ability levels re- 
quires more data to obtain reliable marks for 
his pupils than does the teacher of higher ability 
groups. 

Just how far one could go in improving the 
correlation between intelligence and _ school 
marks is not known. No further improvement 
has been made at this time in the department 
considered. Since it would require a correla- 
tion of .866 to bring the coefficient of alienation 
down to .50, one must look elsewhere for more 
valuable data from which to predict school 
marks in high-school science courses. 


PREDICTION FROM FINAL MARKS IN PRECED- 
ING Srmi_ar Courses 


In trying to determine the effect of depart- 
mentalization upon fixing ideals and giving all 
teachers more definite goals, teachers’ marks in 
ninth year English, science and mathematics 
courses were correlated against teachers’ marks 
given to the same pupils by different teachers 
in eleventh or twelfth year English, science and 
mathematics courses, respectively. In the case 
of departmentalization, the correlations for 
ninth year English with twelfth year English 
and for general science with chemistry or 
physies were .75 and .70, respectively. Where 
there was no departmentalization, the above 
correlations were .47 and .34, respectively. 

As in the case of correlations between intelli- 
gence scores and school marks, the correlations 
between ninth and twelfth year marks in sim- 
ilar courses are much higher when the instrue- 

2R. W. Edmiston. ‘‘ Objective Tests at Different 


Levels of Ability,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
8 (13): 294, Columbus, Ohio. 
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tion is supervised to bring more definite aims. 
Objective tests were used in the science but not 
in the English department. Departmentalization 
will not necessarily produce these results. In 
the case of ninth year algebra correlated against 
advanced or college algebra, the correlation of 
.30 for the departmentalized group is lower than 
the correlations of the non-departmentalized 
groups. 

Just as more objective marking raised the 
correlation between intelligence test scores and 
school marks, so the more definite aims and pre- 
determined goals of better supervision make the 
term marks in the earlier subjects of a depart- 
ment much more valuable in foretelling success 
in the more advanced subjects of the department. 


SEEKING PrepictTion Data 
The following table was the result of an at- 
tempt to find some worth-while prediction data 
that could be applied in foretelling success in 
high-school chemistry and physics courses. The 


school where the data were obtained was organ- 
ized under the departmental plan. 








TABLE I 
THE CORRELATION OF Stx Factors with ScHOOL 
MARKS 
N Tie Tis Ti Tis Tie Tir 


141.66 62 65 61 —16 .20 


N=number of cases. 

1= final term mark, chemistry or physics. 

2=final term mark in general science. 

3=average of term marks in high-school mathe- 
matics courses. 

4=average of term marks in all completed high- 
school courses. 

5=raw scores on Terman Test, Form B. 

6= chronological age. 

7=Iowa Placement Examinations, Chemistry or 
Physies Aptitude. 








The final term mark in general science gives 
the highest correlation, .66, obtained. Since 
the data to be used, school marks in general 
science, are easy to obtain, further study to im- 
prove the predictive value was undertaken. 


PRE-TESTS FOR PREDICTION 


It seemed probable that pre-tests covering the 
general science items repeated in physies would 
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prove of special value for prediction. Objec- 
tive tests were prepared from the overlapping 
items and the appropriate tests given to pupils 
entering physics or chemistry. There were 252 
physies items and 125 chemistry items. These 
items appeared in Hessler’s “General Science” 
and in either Millikan and Gale’s “Physics” or 
McPherson and Henderson’s “Chemistry.” 

These pre-tests were administered to over a 
thousand pupils, 410 of this group in depart- 
mentalized schools. The correlation between the 
test scores and final marks in chemistry and 
physies for the 410 pupils was .64. This is not 
as high as the correlation, .66, obtained by using 
general science marks with the physics or chem- 
istry marks. The correlation from a non-de- 
partmentalized group of 636 pupils was .47, and 
from one school’s group of 110 pupils it was 
.26. This led back to a check upon the in- 
dividual teachers in the departmentalized group. 
Upon correlating the individual teacher’s groups, 
no great divergence appeared. One still feels 
that there is some detectable cause for the lack 
of correlation. 

In the case of 162 of the departmentalized 
group, six objective tests and two objective 
examinations had been given during the year in 
both the physics and chemistry courses. While 
other considerations entered in the estimate 
marking, the examination marks should agree 
with the scores on the examination papers. 
There are three classes of pupils receiving marks 
that do not agree with the examination scores: 


1. Pupils who needed a higher mark to obtain 
a passing grade than that warranted by the score 
on the examination paper. 

2. Athletes. 

3. There is one case of a school official’s child 
being given the highest possible mark on the ex- 
amination when the examination score does not 
warrant same. 


In all three cases the marks reported are 
above the mark established for the score on the 
examination paper. These irregularities are 
quite inconsistent. The first class shows raises 
of two grade intervals to pass one pupil, but a 
failure to raise some other pupil’s mark by the 
same amount when the effect of the raise would 
be the same. There can be no excuse for the 
variability of examination scores and grades re- 
ported in the case of athletes. The present data, 
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obiective test scores and examinations with the 
marks reported suggest that the variability of 
athletes’ marks throughout a year of periodic 
reports would make an interesting study. The 
special ease of raising the mark of the child of 
a school official might appear as a mistake if 
‘t were not shown on both examinations. There 
is no professional spirit within the teacher who 
earries out this act nor within an administrator 
who would desire the same. Nevertheless, right 
or wrong, correlations are lowered by incon- 
sistent grading, and the supervisor will do well 
if he presents graphs or correlation charts to 
teachers to show any questionable variations be- 
tween test scores and the corresponding reported 
marks. 

The next step taken was the correlation of 
the general science scores with the scores on the 
pre-tests. The result obtained, r= .49, led to the 
division of this group into groups who had 
taken general science under the same teacher. 
The divergence obtained upon correlating the 
general science grades with the pre-test scores in 
these groups was from .29 to .78. Teachers gave 
the following reasons for the inconsistency of 


these results: 


1. Some teachers teach for tests and examina 
tions and therefore their pupils obtain too high 
ratings. 

2. Some methods of teaching scientific points 
result in a more lasting knowledge than do others. 

3. The time element is more operative in the pre- 
test than in obtaining the term mark in the gen- 


eral science course. 


To obtain data upon teaching for tests the de- 
partmental tests were given without warning 
and the test scores correlated with the test 
scores of the previous estimate’s departmental 
test. The lowest correlation obtained was that 
from the seores of the teacher’s pupils for whom 
the correlation of .29 had been obtained when 
general science marks and pre-test scores had 
been correlated. This relationship held for all 
the general science teachers and points to some 
truth in the accusation that some teachers teach 
for tests. 


The following experiment was carried out to 
determine whether or not the type of instruction 
would account for the more lasting knowledge 
indicated. About four hundred and fifty gen- 
eral science pupils were taught how to change 
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Fahrenheit thermometer readings to Centigrade 
and vice versa by six different teachers. Four 
of these teachers taught three hundred of these 
pupils by giving them formulas to memorize and 
three days of practice exercises. The other two 
instructors had each of one hundred and fifty 
pupils draw lines representing the two ther- 
mometer scales and mark the freezing and boil- 
ing points on each as follows: 


C F 


| 
| 


B.P. 100 





.180 degrees 


By thus seeing that 100 degrees on the Centi- 
grade are equal to 180 degrees on the Fahren- 
heit seale the pupil is led to an understanding 
of the fact that the number of the degrees above 
the freezing point must be multiplied by 5/9 
(100 over 180) to transfer from Fahrenheit to 
Centigrade and by 9/5 to transfer from Centi 
grade to Fahrenheit. It was next pointed out 
that the number of degrees is always figured 
from the freezing point and that therefore the 
reading 32 of the Fahrenheit scale at this point 
must always be subtracted from a Fahrenheit 
reading to obtain the number of degrees from 
the freezing point. It was likewise explained 
that after changing Centigrade degrees to 
Fahrenheit degrees this 32 must be added to 
obtain the reading. These pupils were also 
given practice exercises on making the trans- 
fers of the thermometer readings and three days 
The tests that 
followed showed a per cent. correct of 77 for the 


were given to the instruction. 


group taught by the formula method and a per 
cent. correct of 53 for the group who had been 
given the basic principles for making the 
change. At the end of three months these 
groups® were retested without warning. The 


8’ The groups were divided as designated because 
the quartile deviations from their intelligence 
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group that showed 77 per cent. on the first test 
now scored 17 per cent. correct while the other 
group dropped from 53 to 41 per cent. correct. 
The correlation of marks determined by im- 
mediate testing with marks determined bv later 
testing would therefore differ according to the 
amount of variation of instructors in the use 
of the types of teaching described. 

In order to eliminate the effect of the time 
element the pre-tests were finally given at the 
beginning of a grade period with sufficient time 
allowance for every pupil. The text was made 


available for reference with the section under 


consideration indicated. Ninety-seven pupils 
who had received instruction in general science 
from teachers showing little tendency to teach 
for the moment only* were given pre-tests in 
this manner. The correlations between pre-test 
scores and final marks in physies ran from .80 
to .97, 


from the pre-tests taken as a 


and the correlation between the scores 
whole and the 
final grades in physies was .87. The exceedingly 
high correlation of .97 was obtained from the 
scores on a pre-test consisting of the items on 
measurement found in general science correlated 
with the final physies over the section of physies 
on measurement. The correlation of the final 
marks of these pupils in physics with their raw 
Evidently 


such factors as willingness to work and per- 


scores on Terman, Form B, is .60. 


sistence which partly account for the relative 
low correlation between intelligence and marks 
in school work are effective to a more equal ex- 
tent upon the marks in school work and the 
pre-test scores. This likeness of more of the 
determining factors accounts for the higher cor- 
relations between pre-tests and final marks than 
between intelligence scores and final subject 
marks. 
CONCLUSIONS 


To instruction. There are seven instructional 


implications obtained from these studies : 


(1) Objective tests are of definite aid in fur- 
nishing data for more appropriate school marks. 

(2) Without objective tests, better supervision 
with more definite goals leads to a better and 
more definite evaluation of pupil’s work. 





scores were practically equal and no other com- 
bination of teacher’s groups showed so near an 
equality of quartile deviations. 

* Determined as indicated above. 
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(3) Pupil groups of low ability require more 
thorough testing to obtain reliable term marks than 
do other groups. 

(4) Teaching for tests should be condemned 
from the standpoint of its lack of lasting contri 
bution to the pupil’s knowledge. 

(5) More thorough methods of teaching that 
go back to the fundamental causes produce more 
permanent learning which more than repays for 
the increase in length of time demanded by these 
methods. 

(6) Some teachers are still reporting school 
marks that are unfair; this practice can not but be 
condemned by the teaching profession as a whole 

(7) School marks must be carefully determined 
after thorough instruction if they are to be of 
any value in making predictions. 


To Prediction. Many of our present school 
courses contain items that are repeated from 
some preceding course. As long as this is 
true, aptitude tests can be prepared from these 
items. If these tests are given with texts avail 
able to the pupils and with the time increment 
of little importance, the scores from these tests 
will be found to have a greater predictive value 
than that of any single test available. 
R. W. Epmiston 
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